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_ FARMER’S 
EXCHANGE BUILDING © 


Your Goop Foon Store 


Specializing in Dried Fruit and Nuts 
Trail Mixes and Snacks 


FEATURING QUALITY 
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'¢ 33¢ each _ yak STAPLETON’S PRICE 
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* Continental YAK, 


* Maya (ALL FLAVORS } 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Plenty of Free Parking 

; 425-5888 
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Pregnancy scnening & counseling 
by suppornve & informed counsel: 


230 Locust Stren, call 427-3300 


{- RAINBOW SPROUTS 


WORLD—The Shah of Iran is swéating despite the 
nation’s first winter snow storm.’ Celebrating the beginning 
of the second year of strikes and violent discontent, the Shah 
announced this week he was giving up a substantial portion 
of the royal family holdings and releasing 266 “‘political”’ 
prisoners. The Shah, of course, hopes the move will quiet 
his people’s revolutionary spirit. Despite the Shah’s explan- 
ation that the money is to be used at the people’s discretion 
for varying social purposes, enthusiastic reaction was 
nearly non-existent. | 
Responding to the suggestion of boycott by the AFL- 
CIO and other foreign unions, the Chilean government 
announced last week it would allow laborers to unionize. 
Collective bargaining, limited strike rights and due checkoff 
would be restored under a law to be accepted in June. The 
military junta of General Pinochet has made unions illegal | 
since the Marxist government of Salvador Allende was 
destroyed in the early "70s. Much of Allende’s popular’ 
support was centered in the nation’s once powerful unions. 
While many of the world’s analysts and officials have. 
been attentively buzzing around the difficulties of the. 
Middle East, a quiet revolution has been rolling along in 
Mexico. Southern Mexico rests on the world’s largest 
reservoir of oil and, as we all know, oil spells power. So far, 
the Mexicans have reportedly maintained nearly complete ' 
national control of the natural resource through their own oil 
company, PEMEX. Carter has followed the lead of our 
own Gov. Brown in making arrangements with Mexican 
President Portillo in hopes that the US will get a special deal 
on the valuable commodity. Because of early friction 
between the two nations, however, the Mexicans have been 
burning millions of cubic feet of natural gas a day. By the 
mid-1980s Mexican oil and gas production should be in full 
swing. 
NATION—Sooner or later everyone will be into Sun 
Power. While the Energy Research and Development 
Agency has been working full guns on different forms of 
nuclear powre sources during the past two decades, they 
have spent very little money proportionally on generating 
power from solar rays. Recently the Energy .Department 
released a study which forecast 23 percent of the nation’s 
energy needs could be fulfilled by the sun in the year 2000 if 


_ the government beefed-up its solar research programs. 


Victory for Adolph. Workers at the Coor’s brewery in 
Golden, Colo. voted 2-to-1 in favor of dumping certification 


' of the AFL-CIO brewery worker local last month. Union 


officials say the fight will proceed, however. The officials 
claim the union defeat was due to a legal technicality. The 
strike has been going on since April 1977 when 92 percent 
of the workers came on the picket line. The company soon 
began replacing workers who would come back to work. By 
the time the certification vote was called last December, 
there were 510 strikebreakers working and 480 brewers still 
on strike. A national labor law says that if a striking worker 
has been replated for more than a year the person cannot 
vote. While the strikebreakrs who did not support the union 
could vote, the union supporting strikers could not. 

STATE—Brown unleashed the state’s budget for the 
coming fiscal year yesterday. At $20 billion it is five percent 


_ higher than last year’s budget. While some welfare programs 


will suffer decreased funding, the Arts Council will receive 
an increase. Far from receiving énough to operate as it 
would like, the University of California did gain a 3.8 
percent budgetary increase. Refreshingly, no campuses or 
major programs will have to be discontinued. The budget 
does not allow room for increasing faculty salaries, however, 
as Saxon says is sorely needed. 

Don’t feel bad, at least the air is cleaner. UC officials 
revealed recently that for the first time ever freshpersons 
who are turned down at UC Berkeley will be immediately 
referred to Santa Cruz. The high sthool graduates, often 
numbering 2000, can request redirection to another campus 
but if they don’t speak up they will be sent to UCSC. 
Administrators hope the move will ease UCSC’s enrollment 


‘crisis. The students will also receive a promise from UCB’s 


dean of letters and sciences that if the students agree to 

spend their first two undergraduate years at UCSC they will 

receive special attention as junior transfers to Berkeley. 
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By Doug McVadon 
Over 1500 people filled the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium 


‘ Monday night to hear public testimony on Lockheed’s 


application to expand its Empire Grade plant for production - 
of components for the Trident II Missile. Nearly 30 speakers . 


attacked inconsistencies in Lockheed’s Environmental Impact 
Report (EIR) and presented evidence that Lockheed’s applica- 
tion violates the County General Plan and its zoning ordinances. 
The Planning Commission voted to continue the public 
hearing at the Civic during the week of January 22. 
Monday’s hearing was a continuation of public testimony 
on the controversial Trident issue. In contrast to the chaotic 
proceedings at the last hearing, on Nov. Ist, the planning 
commissioners heard organized testimony on specific points 
of County law, and alternatives to military production. 
Commissioner Ivan Eberly attempted to short-circuit the 


entire hearing process by moving that only one speaker from 


the “opposition” be allowed to talk. Chairperson Stanley 
Nielsen quickly quelled the crowd’s grumblings by reminding 


_ Eberly that the Commission “voted last time to hear it all.” 


Commissioner Dixon said he wanted to hear everyone, but he 
chided the audience for their vociferous responses to every 
speaker. 

Starting the testimony for People for a Nuclear Free 
Future (PNFF), Peter Klotz~-Chamberlain emphasized the im- 
plications of Lockheed’s status as a “nonconforming use— 
manufacturing in a rural open space area.” He pointed out 
that Lockheed is a special case to begin with; since the plant 
opened a year before the General Plan was adopted, their 
activity has been unreviewed for 22 years. Klotz-Chamber- 
lain went on to challenge the Planning Commission’s staff 
report, calling it “inadequate”. He concluded by urging the 
commissioners to recognize the importance of their decision, 
saying ‘“we cannot ignore the extended impact of local actions 


‘on the world community in the Nuclear Age.” 


The next few speakers raised many unanswered questions 
about environmental impacts, suggesting that Lockheed’s 
Environmental Impact Report was insufficient. Betty Segal 
described air pollution problems in the aerospace industry due 
to Beryllium dust used in test firings, and asked why air quality 
standards were ignored in the EIR. Daniel Haifley claimed 
that several undisclosed experiments on neutron reactions 
and laser explosives were not considered by the EIR, and that 
waste runoff from static engine firings may be contaminating 
local water. 

The thrust of PNFF’s case against Lockheed’s application 


was that it fails to satisfy the three criteria necessary for 


granting a Use Permit: 1) Expansion of the facility is 
inconsistent with the Parks, Recreation, and Open Space 
(PROS) Plan of 1973, which designates the Lockheed 
property as ‘“‘Open Space Reserve”; 2) The manufacture of 
nuclear missile components is ‘not listed among the uses 
allowed in the zoning ordinances; 3) Lockheed’s use of the 
land violates the intention of the zoning laws, which were 
“adopted to promote and protect the public health, safety, 
peace, morals, comfort, convenience and general welfare.” 
The use permit would, in effect, exempt Lockheed from zoning 
regulations. 

The broad language of the County General Plan allowed 
speakers to address the larger issues of the arms race, nuclear 
disarmament, and the morality of building war machines. 
Stressing the need for “courageous, daring actions,” UCSC 
professor Paul Neibanck urged the Commission to “transcend 
the trivialities” by “speaking boldly” against Trident. 
Campus minister Darrell Yaney followed Neibanck’s plea 
with a stirring speech of his own. Yaney drew an analogy to 
the Jonestown tragedy, asking the comission to “refuse to 
drink the poison of the myth of power.” Yaney likened our 
acceptance of Pentagon deterrence rhetoric to the mesmerism 
of Jones’ followers, warning that we, too, are on a path 
toward self-destruction. Yaney closed to a thunderous 
ovation as he implored the planners to “speak truth to power 
and say ‘no’ to this permit.” 

Bob Aldridge, a former Lockheed engineer who worked 
on Poseidon and Trident, testified that Trident is intended 
as a first-strike weapon, and as such will only destabilize the 
arms race. Judy Hurley stunned the audience with her 
testimony on the horror of nuclear holocaust, which is not 
limited in time or space since the death keeps spreading and 
even future generations are affected. Hurley described her 
visits to Hiroshima and told how Japanese are still dying 
» from the- 1945 attack. 


Photo: Roseann Carcel'o 
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Planning Commission Hearing 
Huge crowd says “‘no’’ to Trident 


Speaking in favor of Trident, Lockheed employee John 
McGlothlan was a lonely voice in the anti-nuke gathering. 
Trying to convince the planners of the reality of the Soviet 
threat, McGlothlan said, “‘Armaments have never caused 
war. WWII and Korea could have been prevented if we had 
had more effective systems like Trident.”’ Dennis Collins of 
PNFF refuted McGlothan’s assertions about Soviet civil 
defense programs and Soviet willingness to initiate a nuclear 
exchange, citing figures showing that the U.S. has twice as 
many nuclear warheads as the U.S.S.R. Kimlin McDaniel 
echoed Collins’ arguments, commenting that President 
Carter has said it is no longer unthinkable for the U.S. to 
launch a nuclear first-strike. McDaniel said, ‘The one thing 
the Pentagon doesn’t deliver is what it promises, defense 
and deterrence.” 


Elizabeth Seige! of Northern California Alliance for Survival speaks at Commission hearing: 


energy, areas Lockheed is already investigating. He proposed 
the establishment of an Alternative Uses Committee to 
implement the changeover from weapons work to human 
services. 

The planners rejected a suggestion that they pass the 
issue on to the Board of Supervisors. In summing up 
PNFF’s arguments, Phil McManus questioned the proprie- 
ty of a ruling on local morals by an appointed commission. 
He urged the planners to save time by transferring the 
matter to an elected body, “where it will end up eventually.” 
But Commissioner Gotthold spoke for all the planners when 
he said, ““We would be remiss in our duty if we fail to reacha 
decision.” 

However, Commissioner Celia Von Der Muhll directed 
county planning staff to study many of the issues raised at 


Dave McFadden presented alternatives to weapons 


production discussing the increasingly capital intensive ° 


nature of defense work, and noting that no jobs will be 
created if Lockheed expands. In 1968, Lockheed’s Sunny- 
vale and Santa Cruz defense contracts totalled $550 million 
and they employed 31,000 people. In 1978 those contracts 
totalled $918 million, yet Lockheed employed only 16,000 
people, McFadden said. Citing research done by the Mid- 
Peninsula Conversion Project, McFadden said the 346 
skilled workers at the local Lockheed plant could be 
matched with peacetime tasks in solar technology and wind 


Smith threatens 


A mass law suit to be filed by millionaire landowner 
Telford Smith, will have a ‘“‘chilling effect” on freedom of 
speech and assembly in Santa Cruz County, declared civil 
rights attorney Ray Gruenich. Smith is currently suing Tim 
Jenkins, the former treasurer of the Coalition Against the 
Recall. Gruenich disclosed that during a deposition taken of 
Jenkins, Smith’s attorney threatened to sue the entire 
coalition. 

The $500,000 suit against Jenkins centers eeu two 
statements in an ad concerning Smith’s political activity 
prior to his $7,000 contribution to the recall. Smith claims 
the allegations are false and caused him to be held “‘in hatred 
and contempt” by members of the community. One of the 
statements is a quote from the Mayor of South San 
Francisco appearing in the San Mateo Times, which said, 
“the deliberate attempt to lead residents away from the facts 
involved definitly reveals his (Smith’s) mad desire for 
personal power in politics.” The other passage, attributed to 
members of the Coalition reads, “Once before Telford 
Smith tried to take taxpayers for a ride.” 


When Ralph Sullivan, Smith’s attorney, asked Jenkins 
for the names of coalition members Gruenich advised 
Jenkins not to respond, saying that to do so would infringe 


the hearing, so that they may be better informed at the next 
one. Among her questions: What hazardous chemicals pass 
through the county and by what route? How much traffic is 
due to Lockheed’s facility and do they bear costs for road 
repair? Did Lockheed get a property tax reduction after 13? 
Is water diverted for use during experiments? Exactly what 
experiments happen up there? Why are no air quality 
permits required? Is this the only place Lockheed makes the 


, Specific Trident parts? But Commissioner Eberly remarked, 


“If Lockheed answers those questions, they’re crazy.”’ 


mass lawsuit 


upon the members freedom of association rights guaranteed 
by the first amendment. Sullivan then countered by pre- 
senting a second ad listing hundreds of people opposed to 
the recall and asking Jenkins who among them did not 


_attend coalition meetings. Sullivan said that “Jenkins might 


owe it to those people really, because otherwise they are 
probably going to be defendants in the case.” 

In response to Sullivan’s implicit threat Gruenich said 
that it is ‘really dangerous when people who go on record in 
support or opposition to a particular issue or candidate find 
themselves being sued. Any defamation suit has a negative 
impact on free speech but a mass defamation suit reaches 
proportions of political and social catastrophe in that it 
could silence an entire community.” 


The suit against Jenkins marks the third time in recent 
months that Smith has taken his political opponents to 
court. Last June he, his wife, and his company Telford Inc., 
filed suit in Superior Court claiming that the county “took” 
their property by placing it in a timber preserve zone. Three 
months later he filed another suit against the county 
claiming that the voter mandated growth management plan 


.was unconstitutional. The later case was thrown out of 


court. 
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More than 500 people packed the Laurel Community 
Center Sunday night to hear singer Joan Baez and former 
Chicago Eight defendant David Dellinger speak in support 
of People for a Nuclear Free Future (PNFF) and the 
following day’s public hearing on the proposed Trident II 
production at the Lockheed plant in Santa Cruz. 

- Baez spoke on what she said she knew the best—non- 
violent social change. She’s been addicted to it for 22 years, 
she said. “Revolutionary violence and reactionary violence 
are as different from one another as dog shit and horse shit.”’ 
She believes that we should set up a shock resistent system 
in order to compensate for the violence of our society, but 
that the decade of the ’70s can be understood as a “brink 
” in which we have no longer any right to be 
shocked about known facts and events. 

Rather, she said, what is needed now is a ‘“‘psychological 
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Baez, Dellinger blast Trident 


by Dana Priest 


rearr angement”’ 


David Dellinger, 


of ourselves and the courage to take 
‘possible risks in acting upon it. ““There are ways to sit in a 


puddle and say you are a part of life. But unless you jump 
into the big stream you are not really.” Ms. Baez’s speaking 
and singing, she feels, are her ways of jumping into the 


stream. Her talk testified to her belief in the need to put a 
hold on the production of nuclear weapons, a campaign 
spearheaded in Santa Cruz by PNFF and the Resource 
Center for Non-Violence. 


who came to speak for the 
People’s Initiative to Stop the Arms Race, addressed the 
issue of local, versus national, action and compared that Problems were created. 
debate to “breathing in or breathing out.” He believes that in 
many ways we were spoiled by the decade of the, 60s 
because effective national campaigns came at a good time’ 
for local action, mostly centering around the Vietnam war. 
He claims however that, for the 70s, it is far more healthy 


1979 


‘however, that “‘a vision without politics is as bad as politics 
without a vision... The problems our society faces cannot be 
solved with the same level of intelligence by which those 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service 
with. professionally trained counselors located in each college. The 
staff members come from a variety of backgrounds and have special 
interest and experience in helping students explore various issues. In 
addition to individual counseling, the Counseling Service will offer 
the following groups Winter Quarter 1979. Unless otherwise indica- 
ted, all groups will begin during the weekof January 15. Please pre- 
register by calling x2895 unless otherwise indicated. 


Enhancing Intimacy 
' Exploration and development of both long 
term and short term intimacy. This group will 
meet for six two-hour- sessions beginning 
January 19 and will focus on innovative 
techniques for trust development and inter- 
personal intimacy. 
Fri. 10-12, Chas. E. Merrill Rm., Katia 
Panas/ Jerry Shapiro. 
Chicana Women’s Group | 

All UCSC women are invited to come, 
share experiences, and enjoy other activities. 


Time and place to be announced. Contact 


Katia Panas, x2572. 


Thesis Writing 
This group is designed to help. the students 
having trouble writing their senior thesis or 
similar long papers. There will be opportunity 
to work with both the technical aspects of the 
work and the psychological blocks which may 
occur. This is a five week group starting 
January 22. Mon. 10:30-12, Chas. E. Merrill 
Rm., Carol Smith, Carol Freeman. 
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=" COOPERATIVE EDUCATION OH 
INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE 


Black Women’s Group 

An opportunity for all UCSC Black women 
(students, faculty, and staff) to meet socially 
and share interests, ideas, and plan and 
implement extra-curricular activities. Meetings 
are monthly, place will be announced. 
Sun. 12-2. Contact Josie King. 


Black Women’s Re-Entry 
Group 

This group is for older Balck women return- 
ing to school. We will get together for mutual 
support. 
Time and place to be arranged. Contact Josie 
King, x2841. 


WITH 


Assertiveness Training 

This six week group is open to students who 
want to learn to be more assertive. We will 
practice a number of useful skills in a suppor- 
tive environment. 
Tues. 10:30-12:30, Oakes Coffee Shop Lounge 
Ray Charland/Carol Smith. 


Single Parents 

A mutual support, problem-solving group to 
meet weekly, beginning January 16. 

Tues. 11:30-1, College Eight, Rm. 275, Rebecca 
Carter. 


. Male/Female Relationships 


We will talk to one another rather than 
about each other. Call x2377. 
Wed. 2-4, College V, Rm. D204, Dorothy 
Levin. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERN 
PEACE—FOR GRADUATING SENIORS 


McGRAW-HILL—FOR JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
pret DATE: JANUARY 20 


epi. COME IN AND TALK WITH US. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, go CENTRAL SERVICES. 
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that the movement has periforated into many movements 
encompassing many parts of life and thus personalizing 
social change. “It is vital to preserve a face-to-face 
movement. It is intimacy that matters, not mass experience,” 


Dellinger agrees with Baez in her belief that humans need 
a ‘“‘psychological rearrangement” of themselves. He believes 
that we should throw away all preconceived ideas of society 
and take on a “‘new vision with new images.” He added, 


When asked whether they believed that students were; 
accepting a more conservative ‘‘vision”’ of social change, ' 
both felt that students were still very active, that campus 
speaking invitations still came and that the classrooms, 
although smaller in size, were still filled for their conferences. 
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by Paul Mitchell 


The Santa Cruz City Council decided December 19 
against placing the Greenbelt land conservation/growth 
management initiative on March’s ‘ballot. After heated 
discussion amongst council members and futile attempts by 
Greenbelt Committee spokespeople to address the council, 
the vote denying placement was taken. 

The Greenbelt initiative calls for establishment of a “low 
growth general plan and a growth management system” 
within nine months on its adoption. It mandates a 1.4 
percent growth rate per year, or a rate “equal to the average 
population growth rate experienced by the state of California 
as a whole, should that be greater.” It also calls for a ten 
year moratorium on development of the ‘“‘greenbelt” or 
Open-space area that surrounds Santa Cruz. 


Greenbelt forces ere infuriated by the council’s response 
to their appeal. They based their request on the responsibility 
the city council must assume for the actions of its employees. 
Early in their campaign, the Greenbelt Committee was 
informed by City Clerk Norma Hislop, that they needed to 
collect signatures totaling ten percent of the registered city 
voters. The final date for turning in the petitions was 
determined to be December 28. 

Three weeks before that deadline, the City Attorney 
reversed the clerk’s decision. City Attorney Rod Atchison 
ruled that the Greenbelt initiative required signatures from 
15 percent of the registered voters, and instead of filing on 
December 28 they would have to file on December 30. 
Atchison concluded that this initiative, and any other 
initiative, necessitated a “special election.”’ Special elec- 
tions can only be called when petitions containing the 15 


‘percent figure are submitted. 
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County Cuts Greenbelt— City sued 


Assistant City Attorney Neal Anderson told CHP that 
“based upon actions of past city councils, initiatives have 
always been special elections.”” Ed Borovatz, spokesperson 
for the Greenbelt Committee, disagreed claiming the city 
attorney’s findings were incomplete, going back only through 


. 1960. He cited the election code, saying ‘“‘general elections 


are for the purpose of electing officials and whatever else the 
council deems pertinent. “During the ’50s,’’ Borovatz 
continued, “‘the city council placed initiatives on the general 
ballot without demanding a special election.”’ 


The city attorney’s ruling forced the Greenbelt petitions 
to be handed in two weeks early. The number of valid 
signatures, those of city residents registered to vote, fell two 
percent short of the necessary 15 percent. Greenbelt was 
convinced that within the deadline first given them by the 
city clerk, they would have easily gathered the extra two 
percent. They felt the city had misinformed them, and in the 
resultatn confusion they were denied a place on the ballot. 
The city council, they believed, should assume responsibility 
for their staff's mistakes, and exercise their perogative to 
placethe measure on the ballot. 


‘But when we went before the council the subject of the 
confusing process we were subjected to was overshadowed 
by a discussion of the measure’s merits,”’ Borovatz said. A 
major concern of the council was the question of inverse 
condemnation. This question applied to lands effected by 
the Greenbelt measure that are presently outside the city 
limits. The council was concerned that the city, in order to 
comply with the ordinance, would be forced to take control 
of these lands. This could result in suits filed by the present 
land owners against the city. Anderson speculated that with 
the passage of the measure, litigation over the lands ‘was 
almost certain.” ‘‘Most.of the lands.” Anderson continued, 


DP 


“are held by large land lowers who have attorneys on 
retainer.” This would increase the likelihood of suits. 
Mayor Larry Edler proposed that he would cast the 
deciding vote in favor of placing the measure on the ballot if 
the Greenbelt Committee would indemnify the city, or in 


other words, assume financial responsibility for any finan-. 


cial litigation precipitated by the passage of their measure. 
Then the city need not finance justification of the mistakes. 
possibly contained in the measure. Borovatz later called 
Edler’s proposal “asinine,” pointing out that the logical 
extension of Edler’s idea is that ‘“‘ Mayor Edler and the other 
elected officials would have to indemnify the city residents 
for any actions they took that resulted in the city having to 
spend money. in legal defense of their actions.” 

The fear of litigation concerning the measure was realized 
sooner than the council expected. Within two days of the 
council’s denial, Greenbelt forced prepared and filed a suit. 
against the city with the State Board of Appeals. Borovatz 
said he hoped the court would instruct the city to place the 
measure on the March ballot. 

Borovatz questioned whether the real issue behind turning 
down Greenbelt was financial. “‘The city has already pent 
two years considering a general plan, and the council’s 
delay is politically motivated. They don’t want to make‘a 
decision on growth limits.” 

He feels the Greenbelt Committee represents the people 
of Santa Cruz’s demands for a reasonable growth plan. 
Borovatz pointed out that if they city wanted to save money 
they would place the measure on the March ballot, and 
avoid spending the $30,000 to hold the special election late. 
“Because,” he added, “if the appeal goes against us the 
Greenbelt Committee will be back on the streets, and we’re 
sure we can collect enough signatures to demand a special 
election.” 


Rent control on ballot again | 


by Randlett Lawrence 


Rent control will come before the voters for the second 
time in five months on March 6, the Santa Cruz City 
Council reluctantly decided late last Thursday night. Con- 
fronted with over 4000 signatures, gathered by the SC 
Housing Action Committee, in favor of putting that organi- 
zation’s rent stabilization initiative on the municipal ballot, 
the council acquiesced by a vote of four-to-two. 

SCHAC’s measure is similar to the one defeated by 
$150,000 and 82 votes last November. Provisions tying its 
administration closer to existing city government and 
mandating a 100 percent Prop. 13 tax rebate to renters have 
been added. 

The dissenting votes of council members Joe Ghio and 
‘Spir Mellis were cast ostensibly because there is an 
‘inconsistency on the petitions circulated as to whether 
SCHAC’s measure is to an ordinance or a charter amend- 
ment. An ordinance may be changed or eliminated by the 
city council while alteration of a charter amendment 
requires a vote of the people. The conclusion of the council 
is that the initiative is a charter amendment. 

According to a SCHAC spokesperson, the decision to 
try again was made in light of ever increasing rents—as 
illustrated in the city’s mobile home parks—and. because 

SCHAC was outspent by more then 1000 percent yet lost 
by than half of one percent. 

In voting against putting the initiative on the ballot, Ghio 
stated that ‘‘it’s not hard to go out and get 4000 signatures,” 
and asked rhetorically “chow many'times do he people have 
to decide?” 


Council Sees Writing on the Wall 


When it became apparent last month that SCHAC would 
gather enough signatures to put its initiative on the ballot, 
the city council shifted from a position against rent control 
to one in favor of a milder form than that proposed by 
SCHAC. 

Councilperson Mahaney drafted a measure that he 
wanted p9ut on the ballot to compete with SCHAC’s. It 
would tie rent hikes to the San Francisco Consumer Price 


GG i erecta 


costs, like fixed mortgages and post-Prop. 13 property 
taxes. The San Francisco CPI is increasing at a rate almost 
twice the national average. 


At Tuesday night’s meeting it became apparent that the - 


city council intended to pass Mahaney’s measure as an 


“It’s not hard to go 


out and get 4000 signa 
tures.” 


| conn ee See Sin tee geatribeiescinia eae ee ee 
ordinance rather than put it on the ballot. Councilperson 
Muhly then distributed copies of a counterproposal he and 
Charlotte Melville had signed which incorporate some but 
not all of SCHAC’s criticisms of Mahaney’s bill. It leaves 
the cncept of tying rents to the CPI intact, but stipulates that 


Caffé Pergolesi. | 
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located behind Bookshop Santa Cruz 
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the control apply to units rather than to tenants as called for 
in Mahaney’s version. This, Muhly says, will prevent 
landlords from evciting tenants in order to raise rents. 

Other modifications of Mahaney’s proposal suggested by 
Muhly are: 1) providing for stiffer penalties than those 
covered by a misdemeanor charge; 2) outlawing retaliatory 
evictions; 3) creation of an appeals process to allow for 
hardship cases and capital improvements; and 4) exemption 
of new housing in order to avoid discouraging construction. 

Spiro Mellis was opposed to any changes in Mahaney’s 
proposal except for the provisions allowing for exemptions 
from the law. 

Mubhly and Melville endorsed the concept of a Prop. 13 
rent rebate, but suggested that it be separated from the 
proposed rent control ordinance. Ghio replied that he was a 
landlord and that rather than pass any of his Prop. 13 tax 
savings on to his tenants, he sunk $600 into capital 
improvements. 

The council ended the discussion by instructing the city 
attorney to take Mahaney’s proposal as a base document 
and to integrate the suggestions made by the rest of the 
council. No suggestion was made as to how to deal with 
contradictory cémments. 
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by Ben Slay 


Despite the recent shift to the right in California politics, 
UC Student Lobby co-Director Bret Hewitt doesn’t antici- 
pate a drastic shift in the state legislature’s priorities for the 
upcoming 1979-80 session. 

Hewitt expects the legislature to take a more fiscally 
conservative stance on matters relating to state spending 

‘and taxation, as evidenced by Governor Brown’s desire to 
‘cut current programs of all state agencies by ten percent. 

However, Hewitt feels that the new stance won’t significant- 
alter the Student Lobby’s effectiveness as an advocate for 
student concerns. 

In particular, Hewitt expects the legislature to be fairly: 
receptive to Student Lobby initiatives in non-fiscal areas, 
such as student housing. 

Despite the victories of Republicans Mike Curb and 
George Deukmiejian to top statewide positions, both houses 
of the legislature remain firmly controlled by the Democrats. 
In particular, the fiscal and education committees in both 
houses plan to retain the same political bent. The education 
committees have, in previous sessions, been very supportive 
of many student bills. 

The session opens, however, without a number of liberal 
legislators who were defeated in the November elections. 
The foremost of these is John Dunlap, who represented UC 


~ Davis. Considered to be the most liberal member of the 


at 


| Legislature holds center line 
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prior Senate, Dunlop had carried the Student Lobby’s 
landmark legislation that regulates the use of standardized 
tests in California. 

Arlen Gregorio (San Mateo), a liberal vote on many 
housing and education bills, was also defeated for re- 
election by a Republican opponent. Both Dunlop and 
Gregorio had been receptive to student concerns in the past. 
Besides UC Davis, the Irvine and San Diego campuses are 
represented by new legislators. With the possible exception 
of John Schmidtz, a former member of the John Birch 
Society who now represents UC Irvine in the state Senate, 
the new legislators will probably establish good relations 
with their campus communities. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM — 


First on the Student Lobby’s list of legislative priorities for 
the upcoming session is the issue of the cuts in the 
university’ budget for the 1979-80 fiscal year. Governor 


. Brown planned to introduce his fiscally conservative budget 


to the legislature yesterday, but the details were not known 
at presstime. 

Until they are able to take a close look at the governor’s 
budget, which must be approved by the legislature, the 
Student Lobby and the Student Body Presidents’ Council 
aren’t sure what course to follow. “‘Everything’s up in the air 
about the budget cuts,” Hewitt remarked last weekend. 
Besides the budget, the lobby plans to take a look at how the 
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Educational Testing Service and other sponsors of standard- 
ized tests like the SAT are complying with regulations in 
the Dunlop bill passed last session. The lobby may also 
sponsor a bill that would regulate preparation courses for 
standardized tests. 

The lobby has already submitted legislation designed to 
prohibit landlords from discriminating against students 
seeking off-campus housing on the basis of their student 
status. Santa Cruz Assemblyman Henry Mello is a co- 
sponsor of this bill, written by the Student Lobby and 
carried primarily by Assembly floor leader Howard Berman. 
This legislation is similar to a bill Berman carried last 
session that died in the waning moments before the Autumn 
recess. 

Hewitt and other Student Lobbyists hold Mello in the 
highest regard. Pointing out that Mello received an “A” on 
e lobby’s 1977-78 legislative report card, Hewitt said that 
“when it comes to education and other student concerns 
he’s a very good vote.”’ Although Mello is more conservative 
on some issues than many UCSC students, Hewitt is quick 
to point out that Mello’s district is not the most liberal in the 
Assembly. 

The lobby also plans to reintroduce legislation carried in 
the last session by Willie Brown, Democratic Assembly- 
man from San Francisco, that would redefine the criteria 
that determine whether a student is financially independent 
of his/her parents and thus would allow students to more 
easily receive financial aid. 
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Bezore survives again 


by Randlett Lawrence 


As was cryptically announced in the Santa Cruz 
Independent last week, that paper has been sold once again. 
The buyers this time are Michael and Polly Doyle, whose 
occupations include building shopping centers in southern 
\California and publishing the arch-conservative San Lorenzo 
| Valley Log. 

Mrs. Doyle, who coordinated Fat Liberty’s successful 
supervisorial campaign last spring, said Thursday that the 
production and advertising departments of the two news- 


them both out of the red. 

While she stated emphatically that the editorial staff of 
the Independent would remain intact she was less sure 
about the news team, saying ‘“‘no decisions have been made 
yet.” 

Independent editor Buz Bezore told CHP that he sees 
the sale ‘“‘as a move from a constrictive to a constructive 
reality.” He was joined in welcoming the transaction by 
‘Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat who exclaimed that it was 
great” that the Doyles had taken over because she feels 
‘their other papers—the Scotts Valley and San Lorenzo 
Valley Logs—are more “objective” than the Independent 
‘has been. The Logs carry a column called ‘Bearing Right” 
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Logger buys Independent 


by Jeff Bosshard—the pro-recall supervisorial candidate 


. who represented millionaire-landowner Telford Smith in 


the latter’s suit against the county over Measure J. 

The Doyle’s purchase of the Independent marks a 
complete reversal from the founder’s vision of how and by 
whom the paper would be owned. Richard Cole, Tim Eagan 
and others who started the Independent in July of 1976 after 
the demise of another alternative newsweekly, Sundaz!, 
intended to build a newspaper controlled by a collective 
committed to a progressive political perspective. The 


purpose of the paper was to serve the disenfranchised 


community by approaching the news with an active mistrust 
of established institutions. 

According to Cole—now residing in Rio de Janero—the 
paper was run collectively for its first 22 months. In that 
time the Independent grew bigger and better but no money 
was put away to pay off the paper’s original $20,000 debt 
which was to become payable in August of 1978. The 


-debtor notes were signed with Cole, making him inde- 


pendently responsible for them. 

Cole took fiscal control of the Independent in May of 
1978 when it was in what he called ‘“‘an impossible financial. 
position.” He then proceeded to look for buyers and found 
one by the name of Jerry Fuchs. The Gilroy publisher 
offered $75,000 for the Independent, which the staff voted 
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to accept. At the last minute Fuchs withdrew from the deal 
rather than concede some of the staff prerogatives written 
into the sales contract. 

In the end, however, Fuchs prevailed by buying the 
Independent through an agent—Charles Ledden—who did 
not identify himself as such at the time. It was at that point 
that the possibility of collective ownership officially died. 
Now, five months later, the paper is the property of the 
Doyles. 

As for how independent the Independent will be under its 
new owners, editor Bezore said that he has been assured 
that its content will not be compromised by the sale. 
“They’re funky,” he said of the Doyles. But if they do not 
allow the Independent to serve its progressive readership 
“their money will be down in the tubes,” Bezore declared. 
‘“‘We’ll just pack up and go over to People’s Press,” said 


Bob Johnson and Tim O’Neil jointly resigned three months 
after Fuchs bought the paper. 

Bezore repudiated rumours of a builder-backed con- 
spiracy to silence the growth-control voice of the community 
by taking over the Independent. ““Everyone knows about the 
other radical papers starting up like the Phoenix. They can’t 
buy them all out.” 
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y Marcia McNair 

& There is a “family” at UCSC with little over one hundred 
} members. It is a talented family comprised of dancers, 
poets, and singers, future doctors and lawyers. It is often 
i difficult but they manage to come together, sometimes to 
i share a meal, their hopes, or political philosophies. The 
i “family” provides academic, moral, social, and political 
} support for its members as well as serving as a teaching 
f mechanism. They are a cohesive but not exclusive group. 
The Black Students’ Alliance (BSA), or the “family” as it is 
| called by President Bill Andrews, “is open to anyone willing 
} to respect the aim and purpose of the organization.” 


} of the civil rights movement in the sixties. When a 
i significant number of black students became enrolled at 
UCSC, the need for an organization to provide a cultural 
I basis for them was met through the formation of the Black 
f Students’ Alliance. The purpose of the organization is 
# multi-fold, and according to Bill Andrews these are the 
| .primary goals: (1) To provide support in all areas; (2) To 
_plan and initiate activities that showcase the talent of the 


the Blacks on campus; (4) To promote communication 
between black students and the student body at large. 
There are two subgroups of BSA which carry out specific 
functions. The black women’s group is a medium through 
which black women can work out their problems as black 
women at UCSC and in society today. The first activity the 
group sponsored this quarter was a potluck supper which 


with the Women’s Study Collective and work out ways of 
making it more responsive to the needs of black women. The 
BSA Tutorial program is concerned with preparing high 
‘school youths for college. They also run an early outreach 


The members of this group go beyond mere academics by 
ierving as role models and friends. An afterschool program 
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BSA ISA offers unity, support 


‘Most black student organizations started as an outgrowth. 


black community; (3) To address issues that directly affect . 


was very well attended. The group also plans to get together . 


_ program for elementary to junior high school age students. ' 


REG 40¢ 
DRAWING PENCILS 


BOUND SKETCH BOOKS 


in the Laurel Community Center is now being set up. 
' Black students at UCSC face unique problems because of 
the isolated location and disparate internal structure. Vice 


President ‘R.T.’ (Robert Terrance) aptly described the - 


dilemma. “We're living in a structure here where we have to 
deal.academically; we have to deal with this bureaucracy; 
and then we have to deal with the social setting which is very 
unique because of its geographical isolation.” He felt that 


_ this was'the main cause of alienation among black students. 


‘Most of the black students here are from the city,” says 


‘ Andrews. “They experience nothing short of ‘culture 


jshock’ after coming to UCSC.” Though most of the black 
student population is located at Oakes, the fact that 25 
percent are scattered throughout the remaining colleges 


makes unity difficult. BSA is striving to make the. adjust-' 


ments a little easier by being a unifying force. 
Black students on financial aid here seem to be having 
more than their share of problems. Long lines and administra- 


tive foul-ups are a common complaint. The pressure of 


difficulties with financial aid coupled with the general 
confusion surrounding registration time makes “getting 
classes together rougher for black students,” 
Andrews. 


Another problem the BSA faces is funding. R.T. described . 


the situation as being “cut throat” because all student 
organizations are made to scramble for the limited amount 
of money available. Oftentimes the group is told they cannot 
have money for a certain activity because it has gone to 
another group. Bill Andrews emphasizes the need for 
fundraisers but says, “‘in order to put on a fundraiser we 
need money in advance.” The University’s method of 
funding student organizations is a source of frustration for 
BSA because of these inadequacies. 


The chancellor’s proposed reorganization plan has found 
a great amount of opposition from the majority of black 
students. BSA secretary Cecelia Ward is disturbed because 
_ as will keep minority students from coming to 
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Oakes who are interested in the sciences. ” Bill Andrews 
stresses the point that “‘non-tenured staff at Oakes will be in 
trouble because they won’t have the benefit of a college 


where their board is.” Oakes will continue to be viewed as 


an “experiment,” he says, “and still won’t have an air of 
legitimacy. One of the things keeping it going now is that the 
college has some very viable programs. When and if Oakes 
is considered Third World, the University will be making it 
less acceptable than, say, another college like Crown.” 

Most of the members of BSA feel that the University 
could do a lot more to meet their needs. But despite the 
obstacles, the “family” remains zealous in its effort to make 
Santa Cruz responsive to the black community. 
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Continued from page 7. 


By purchasing the Independent the Doyles are faced with 
the dilemma of having to choose between their reactionary 
politics and their marketing savvy. The readership build up 
by the old Independent is decidedly to the left politically 
while the Doyles are the opposite. In last weeks issue, the 
Independent carried a forceful attack on the Board of 
Supervisors, particularly Pat Liberty, for dismantling en- 
vironmental protection laws while at He pee time taking 
credit for stricter septic tank regulations imposed on the 
county by the state. Despite the immediate consternation 
this sort of a story is bound to evoke (Polly Doyle is a 
Liberty appointee to the employment commission), 
employer-employee relations appear at present to be con- 
ciliatory. 

Asked to describe Michael Doyle—seen by some as the 
prime mover behind the couple’s budding newspaper empire— 
Bezore replied, “‘He’s a fiscal conservative who is left of 
center on people’s issues.” The editor noted that he did not 
think Doyle would consider rent control or growth manage- 
ment to fall under that category. 
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Chancellor's n message 


: 
by David Arenson 

In a statement issued December 27, Chancellor Sin- 
| sheimer outlined ‘“‘a set of broad administrative principles 
} academic year.” 

In his one and one-half page message, the chancellor 
announced in general terms the results of academic 
reorganization effort which began last November. 

Highlights of the reorganization include: 

_ 1) Faculty will be primarily affilitated with their board of 
study, “‘although in special instances it may be a college.” 


colleges and many have complained of the overlap in their 
duties. 

2) The division, rather than the colleges and boards, will 
define the teaching responsibilities of faculty. In.addition, 
“participation in interdisciplinary, skills, general education, 
ethnic studies or other extra-divisional courses will be 
‘centrally coordinated under the supervision of the Office of 
the Academic Vice Chancellor.” 

3) The colleges have been assigned “academic missions” 
which differ little from those they presently have: Cowell— 
humanities emphasis; Stevenson—multidivisional, social 
science and humanities; Crown—natural science emphasis; 
Merrill—social science emphasis; College Five—arts em- 
phasis; Kresge—humanities emphasis, Oakes—multidi- 
visional; and College Eight—environmental studies. 

The dean of each division will determine the distribution 
of faculty and boards of study among the colleges and 
faculty transfers will take place during the sumer of 1979. 

The idea behind the reorganization is to essentially fuse 
boards and colleges into one. Rather than offering courses in 
a wide variety of disciplines, Crown College will, for 


y by Scott.Forter * 

’ Within the next month Chancellor Sinsheimer will 
announce how he intends to cut UCSC’s budget by $700.000 
-in order to meet Prop. 13 budget reductions of $20 million 
for the UC system. 

UCSC is also slated to eliminate 20 faculty positions out 
,of a systemwide reduction of 150, if University central 
“administrators don’t revise their current plans. 

Sinsheimer’s decisions on where to make ‘the cuts will 
be influenced by the recent. recommendations of the Re- 
sources Priorities Committee. This committee is a special 
task force directed by the Chancellor to “recommend the 
priority of alternative actions, such as program cuts, 


‘tive functions and services, based on evaluation of the 
potential savings and the relative impact of such actions on 
the educational and research aims of the University.” 

In light of the Chancellor’s wish to minimize the impact of 


Priorities Committee—composed of four staff, three faculty, 
and one student—began their work in late September. The 
committee was chaired by UCSC Chief Financial Officer 


Wendell Brase. = 3. 
{_ The committee conducted interviews of administrative 
‘unit heads and academic admistrators on campus to 


determine what could be cut. They also met with a total of 
20 students in two open forums on campus, but not with the: 
stugent reg. fee committee. ay 
ince 80% of UCSC’s state monies go to salaries, most 
of the committee’s 23 recommended cuts relate to personnel. 
However, they did conclude that several administrative units, 
such as the Registrar’s Office, needed to be reorganize” - 
Elimination of positions ranged from custodian to uf 
positions in the Academic Vice-Chancellor’s and Chan- 
‘cellor’s office. Administration sources were unable to offer 
ia total figure of the number of individuals that would be 

affected by the proposed cutbacks. Wendell Brase did 
confirm that one-third to one-half of the positions slated for . 
elimination were currently unfilled. . : 

” The committee proposed that a “reallocation pool” be. 
established for those employees laid off as a result of 
program elimination. Regulations that would make it next to 

impossible to hire outside of the pool are currently being 
written by UCSC Personnel Manager John Mortenson and 
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for the reorganized campus to take effect in the 1979-80 © 


At present, faculty are affiliated with both boards and. 


reallocations of resources, or reorganization in administra- 


cuts on the University’s academic mission, the Resources — 


‘Vice-Chancellor of Administrative Affairs Elizabeth Penaat. 


1979 


Reorganization reorganized 


example, offer courses almost entirely related to the natural 
sciences, and primary governance of that college will shift to 
the dean of natural sciences as opposed to the provost. 

Sinsheimer noted that “these arrangements are. not 
intended to be rigid. Exceptions can be made for individual 
faculty or for faculty groupings which serve an academic 
purpose. 

A random telephone sampling showed a generally favorable 
reaction on the part of the faculty. 

Psychology Professor Bruce Bridgeman called the reor- 
ganization plan “‘a recognition that the college system 
hasn’t worked as planned.”’ He said the colleges worked as 
social units, but failed academically. Bridgeman believes 
that putting courses into the boards “will strengthen 
academic programs.” 


“Everybody talks about interdisciplinary studies, but we 
can’t have the inter without the disciplinary,” he added. 

William Friedland, professor of community studies and 
sociology, is “fairly encouraged by it all.” He echoed 
Bridgeman’s sentiments about the failure of colleges to work 
well as academic units and predicted that faculty would 
“generally accept” the reorganizatin plan, “if only because 
they don’t want to hassle with the chancellor at this stage.” 


Chemistry Priofessor Joseph Bunnett predicted the plan 
will streamline administrative efficiency. But he said he 
would have preferred a “different pattern of reorganization, 
with one social science, one humanities and one natural 
science board in every college.” 

Humanities Professor Norman O. Brown called the plan 
“tong overdue” and said, “It had better be successful or 
they’ll close the campus.” Will faculty accept the plan? 


“We'll see what the fear of God will do to them,” said . 


Brown 


Brase report released 


Since the July 1, 1978 hiring freeze, UCSC has filled 213 
‘positions. About half of those hired we students. UCSC 
employs 984 career employees, 753 students, and 189 
temporary employees according to the Personnel office. 
While student enrollment has dropped slighly since the fall 
of 1975, the number of career staff has increased by 12 
Percent. 


Other Resource Priorities Committee recommendations 
‘nce decentralizing the office of Instructional Services to 
save $120,000. Earlier this week, based on the recommenda- 
tions of another committee, the office was switched to a 
Techarge or pay-for-use basis, User fees from students and 
faculty, rather,than general-support funds will now v finance the 
office. While the committee report states that Instructional 


Services’ production activity is used only by a small segment . 


‘of the faculty, office records indicate that 182 faculty 
members used the facility at least once last year. The 
Resources Priorities Committee also recommended that the 
campus save $8,000 by getting rid of campus automobiles. 
Last year according. to estimates provided by the Campus 
Garage, the cars were used on 3400 trips. This committee 
also suggested that lighting on campus be higher in work areas 
than in halls, reducing the overall usage by 15-20 percent. 
The committee’s proposal to cut $50,000 from the budget 
of steno pools and board secretaries has led some to charge 
‘that clerical workers will be shouldering the bulk of cuts. “My 
fear is that the lower paid women and minorities will bear 
the burden,” says Maryellen Boyle of UCSC’s Affirmative 


Action Office. 

On campus, many statf memiber Were reluctant to discuss 
the recommendations of the Resources Priorities Committee 
with the Press, preferring to wait until the Chancellor makes 


ra 


‘his final decisions after he receives the input of the vice- 


_ chancellors, board chairs and provosts. 
~ Wenaell Brase was praised for his work from committee 


member Professor Brewster Smith, a former Academic 
Vice Chancellor. “I came out feeling Wendell Brase is a real 
pro.” Smith noted that, “‘Our committee was the once over 


_ lightly.” However, student member Anna Greenleaf, a 


College Five student, charged that “The committee’s 
attempt to ascertain student opinion was conducted in an 


incredibly slipshod fashion. My definite impression was . 


that Wendell Brase and the administration already knew that 
their recommendations and thus their actions would be 
even before the consensus of those interviewed had been 
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FOUR SPECIAL EVENINGS WITH 
THE PORTLAND DANCE 
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INCLUDING A COLLABORATIVE PERFORMANCE WITH 
TOM ROBBINS, AUTHOR 
GORDON MUMMA, 
COMPOSER/PERFORMER 


DAVID COTTER, 
KINETIC SCULPTOR 


EVENING ONE af 


“THE MAKING OF EAR HEART” 
A LECTURE DEMONSTRATION BY 
GORDON MUMMA AND DAVID COTTER 
8 PM THURSDAY JANUARY 18 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS CONCERT HALL 
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EVENING TWO 
A READING BY 


TOM ROBBINS, 
AUTHOR OF 
“EVEN COWGIRLS GET THE BLUES" 
8 PM FRIDAY JANUARY 19 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.50 GENERAL 


an ee] 
- EVENING THREE 


“EAR HEART” 
FLIGHTS, FORMATIONS, AND 
STARRY NIGHTS 
AN EVENING OF DANCE, MUSIC, SCULPTURE 
AND DRAMA 
THE PORTLAND DANCE THEATER IN 
PERFORMANCE WITH TOM ROBBINS, 
GORDON MuMMA, DAVID COTTER 
8 PM SATURDAY JANUARY 20 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $2.50, 3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.00. 4.50 GENERAL 
PN) 


, 


> S EVENING FOUR 
THE PORTLAND 
DANCE THEATER 
A PERFORMANCE OF 
5 REPERTORY WORKS 


8 PM SUNDAY JANUARY 21 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $2.50, 3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.00, 4.50 GENERAL 


ae ie! 

DISCOUNT SERIES TICKET AVAILABLE 
AT THE UCSC Box OFFICE ONLY (429-2 159): 
$7.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS/$ 1 2.00 GENERAL 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC Box OFFICE, 
SANTA CRUZ Box OFFICE (427-1964) OUTLETS: 
MAIN STREET BOOK STORE (SALINAS), Music 
POWER (SCOTTS VALLEY), MONTEREY BOX 
OFFICE, KALEIDESCOPE (CAPITOLA), ROBBINS 
(HOLLISTER), SAGE Music (WATSONVILLE), 
SATISFIED EAR (APTOS) 

PRESENTED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CALIFORNIA 
ARTS COUNCIL, AND SUPPORTED, IN PART, BY 
FUNDS FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
THE ARTS, AND WITH THE INTERCAMPUS CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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by S. Peeters 


Third World or ethnic-related courses play an important 
if not vital role in education at UCSC. These classes deal. 
with Africa, Asia, Latin America, underdeveloped nations, 
or races and minorities (distinguished by customs, traits, 
language, etc.). By allowing students to transcend biased or 
restricted viewpoints, they increase social awareness and 
create a sensitivity and respect toward others with different 
ideas and ways. The students whose cultures and peoples 
are examined gain a sense of personal history, identity, and 
pride in their accomplishments. A variety of courses view 
the ethnic as a whole. “Race and Class in Modern 
America” will be taught in the spring by Merrill faculty’ 
members Pedro Castillo and Hardy Frye. It will look at the. 
domestic Third World from an historical and sociological 
perspective. 

Two literature-related courses to be offered in the spring 
of 1980 are “Minority Group Literature—Black, Chicano, 
and Jewish—and its Relation to Education,” and “The 
Literature of Ethnic Awareness.” The first reviews autobio- 
‘graphical works by ethnic writers from a literary and 
sociological point of view. The second, a proseminar, looks 
at poetry, plays and prose. 

An awareness of important moral and political issues will 
be included in “Preparation for Cross-Cultural Experience,” 
scheduled for the winter quarter. It will stress common, 
problems as well as practical and ethical questions involved, 
in dealing with cultures other than our own. 

Next year, a sociology seminar entitled “Race and. 
Ethnicity” will be offered. It is to be a critical survey of 

issues of persistence ar and nd change, public policy and recent: 
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Courses ‘from the Third World 


studies in race and ethnic relations. 
A Merrill core course, entitled “The Third World and Us,” 


led by David Sweet and Dilip Basu, introduce students 


to the Third World through sociological, cultural and 
historical views. Subjects such as hunger, colonialism, urban 
poverty, imperialism, liberation struggles and racism are 
investigated. The class is designed to instill a knowledge and 
appreciation of the Third World and urge further study in 


this area. Lectures are given by professors in different 


disciplines; there are readings by Third World authors, © 
movies dealing with the Third World experience, and 
student-led sections. The course is ee held in the fall 
quarter. 

Other fall courses with a broad view of ethnicity were 
provided this academic year. Different ethnic and racial 
groups, white and non-white (i.e. Italians, Black, Jews, 
Japanese) and their role in urbanization were explored in 
“‘Urban Ethnic History.” The course considers the social, 
economic and political impact of ethnic groups on the 
American city. 


In “Human Relations in a Diverse Society,” taught by. 


Oakes Provost Herman Blake, students are introduced to 
some of the concerns of Oakes. The course addresses 
Blacks, Native Americans, Chicanos, Philipinos, and other 
minorities from a biological, cultural, political, aesthetic, 


technological and spiritual outlook, traversing a variety of . 


disciplines. 


‘Diane Lewis’ “Cultural Approach to Health and Illness’ 
looks at ‘ethnomedicine’ or popular medical systems as 
‘as opposed to establish cosmopolitan systems. It is a 


cross-cultural view of medical care (the definition and. 
‘treatment of disease). Native American curing systems and. — 
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those of Mexican-Americans, Black communities and 
low-income Anglo communities are examples of the course’s 
scope. Lewis feels it provides information about an area 
often neglected or seen only from an Anglo perspective. 

Other courses are more specified. Some anthropology 
courses, for instance, focus on specific areas of the overseas 
Third World. “Peoples and Cultures of the Philippines,” 
taught i in the fall, give an introduction to the Malay world, 
viewing representative cu cultures and societies. “Peoples and’ 
Cultures of ‘Indonesia?’ to be given during the winter 
quarter by Nancy Tanner will look at representative 
Indonesian ethnic groups with attention paid to the develop-. 
ment of national institutions, In the spring, “Cultures of, 
India” will include studies of tribal, rural and urban cultures, 
_in addition to changes taking place in India. 

One course concerned with Native Americans, “The 
California Indian: History and Culture,” will be offered this 
winter by W. Shipley. 

Several courses center around the Chicano. A two- 
quarter freshman seminar called “The Chicano” will be 


presented next fall by Pedro Castillo. Dealing with the: 


history of the Chicano in the U.S., the first quarter (19th 
century) focuses on various states (i.e. California, Texas, 


‘New Mexico). The second quarter (20th century) encompas- 


ses themes such as immigration, urbanization, labor conflict 
and unionization, as well as the role of women and the. 
family. “Pensamiento Serpentino,” taught by Julio Gonzales ' 
(winter and spring) seeks a “creative exploration of Chicano 
identity through universal, new-Mayan approaches to 
reality. 


continued on pg. 11 
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UCSC also offers several courses related to the black’ 
experience. Offered in alternate academic years (winter) is 
“The Black Experience” with J. Herman Blake. It studies 
black Americans from slavery to the present day from a 
sociological perspective. Topics covered take into account 
the black family, student, worker, professional, racism,, 
education, and religion. 


history of the Malay world. 


Barbara Easton will be teaching the “History of American’ 
Slavery” during the spring quarter. This course looks at 
racism, slave culture and the development of slavery as an © 
economic and social system. Also scheduled for the spring 


‘Prof. Blake’s “Sociological Analysis of Black Communities.” 
Students will read and study works of Thomas Fortune, 
Dubois, Frazier and Charles Johnson as well as do their 
own writing. “African Art” will cover traditional and 
modern trends in African art. Much broader is “Africa 
Today,” a fall course taught by Carolyn Clark (Kresge). 
This inspects the values and social life of selected sub- 
Saharan peoples through anthropological studies and African 
literature. 


Majors exist in East-Asia, Latin American and South- 
east Asian Studies. The first encompasses Chinese or 
Japanese studies and languages. The Latin American 
Studies entail an interdisciplinary study with a broad basis 
in language, history, culture, politics and economics for 
‘understanding Latin America today, especially as an area 
of Third World social and cultural expression determined 
by underdevelopment. The last provides a broad knowledge 
of languages, cultures, societies and the environment and’ 
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Despite the scope of Third World or ethnic-related 
courses at UCSC, problems and shortcomings still exist. 
There is no set program or board of ethnic or Third World 
studies as at other UC campuses. Even at Merrill, which 


according to the UCSC General Catalog is “for people who 
are interested in the state of the world and want to do 
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something about,” there are few minority faculty members. 
In fact, the minority or ethnic faculty at UCSC is only about 
ten percent of the total faculty. This percentage does not 
reflect the minority population of the state, which is 
predicted to increase. In addition, few of these faculty 
members are tenured and thus are more likely to be the first 
released in the case. of cutbacks...” . 
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OPINION 


by John Kenny 
Spartacus Youth League 


On October 26, the Spartacus Youth League (SYL) 
issues a debate challenge to the New American Movement 
(NAM) with the proposed topic of “What Strategy for 
Socialist Revolution?” However, in an all-too-obvious 
evasion of political struggle NAM has since refused this 
challenge claiming that is involved in “practical activity” 
precludes the feasibility of a debate. NAM’s weak-kneed 
stance can only serve to expose its politics in the eyes of 
serious militants. No doubt the Santa Cruz NAM chapter 
broke into a cold sweat at the thought of a confrontation 
between its flabby reformism and the revolutionary Trotskyism 
of the SYL. 

While NAM supposedly stands for socialism, its “practical 
activity” amounts to building the pro-capitalist Democratic 
Party. Local NAM leader, Tim Jenkins, openly endorsed 
Henry Mello, a Democratic Party candidate for State 
Assembly in the recent Santa Cruz elections. Fruthermore, 
last June, NAM actively campaigned against the recall of 
liberal Democratic supervisors Patton, Borovatz and Baldwin. 
On a petty local scale, such actions indicate NAM’s over- 
all “strategy” for ostensible radicals. That is, support your 
local Democrat. 


Democratic and Republican parties. The fact that large 
numbers of workers maintain illusions in the Democrats 
only accentuates the need for revolutionists to speak the 
truth about its racist, strike-breaking history and thus, begin 
to break workers from their Democratic Party loyalties. 
Working people have no interest in supporting the party 
responsible for the Viet Nam war, for invoking Taft-Hartley 
against the miners’ strike and for backing up the Shah whose 
troops butcher students and workers in the streets of Iran. 
Only through its own independent political mobilization can 
the working class fight effectively against capitalist austerity 
and racial and sexual oppression. Workers need their own 
party, based on the trade unions to fight for a workers 
government. 

NAM boasts that it is a “‘socialist-feminist” organization. 
Their support for government union-busting “affirmation 
action” programs is the logical extension of a feminist 
perspective which draws the primary social division under 
capitalism along sexual rather than class lines. Sexual and 
racial oppression cannot be eliminated through the capitalist 
courts, norby appeals to the capitalist government responsi- 

ble forperpetuating oppression in the first place. 
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NAM sells-out struggle 


The SYL is irreconcilably opposed to any support for the . 
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Racial and sexual oppression are rooted in the material 
conditions of capitalism. A successful fight against specail 
oppression must be integrated into the struggle of the 
working class to overthrow capitalism. Sectoralism (i.e. 


‘each oppressed sector fight independently and exclusively 


against its specific oppression) only exacerbates the existing 


social divisions under capitalism. As revolutionists the _ 


Spartacus Youth League wants to see those social divisions 
broken down. It is the responsibility of the entire labor 
movement (and not just women, blacks, homosexuals or 
whomever) to combat special oppression. In the trade 
unions we support the fight for measures as: a shorter work 
week with no loss in pay to create jobs for all, union control 
of hiring, special recruitment and upgrading programs for 
minorities and women, free 24 hour child care. Ultimately it 
al 


“Workers need their own 
party, based on the trade 
unions, to fight for a 
workers’ government.” 


oOo nn 
‘it is one’s program and not the nature or degree of one’s 
oppression which is decisive in struggle. 

Any effort to resolutely fight for a class-struggle program 
in the labor movement must necessarily confront the 
entrenched leadership of the trade unions which is racist, 
sexist and pro-capitalist. This brittle and reactionary bu- 
reaucracy must be ousted and replaced by class-struggle 
militants dedicated to turning the unions into combative 
organizations of labor. Instead of waging this difficult, but 
imperative fight, NAM tails after every slick labor faker in 
sight. They have backed the Teamsters for a Democratic 
Union (TDU) and Ed Sadlowski in the United Steelworkers 
Union. Both the TDU and Sadlowsky advocate suing their 
unions in the bosses courts in order (supposedly) to root out 
corruption. But it is an elementary lesson of working-class 
struggle that the corrupt capitalist government and its courts 
appreciate nothing better than an open invitation into the 
unions to gut their independence and strength. We say that 
the woring class can and should clean up its own organiza- 
tions. 

NAM also supports cop unions because they claim that 
cops are part of the working class. The Spartacus Youth 
League vehemently rejects the conception that cops and 
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UCSC Students, 
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workers have a common class interest. In fact, cops 
represent the armed thugs of the bourgeoisie and are 
constantly used to break strikes and terrorize minorities. 
Where cops co-exist with workers in the same union, as in 
AFSCME, we are for the expulsion of those cops. 

At UCSC and elsewhere NAM has staunchly supported 
the liberal, utopian scheme of divestment. The so-called 
strategy of divestiture is a hoax. In no way can it aid the anti- 
apartheid fighters because it is based upon reliance on and 
pleading with the most vicious and murderous bourgeoisie 
in the world, the U.S. bourgeoisie. Neither the American 
ruling class as a hwole, nor any significant section of it will 
withdraw its funds from the super-profitable soil of South 
Africa because of moral pressure. Moreover, the divest- 
ment scheme feeds into President Carter’s anti-Soviet 
“human rights” crusade by building illusions in the poten- 
tially “progressive” role of the U.S. government could play 
internationally. The blood-drenched hands of Carter and 
his class cannot be washed clean. For us, the main enemy is 
at home! 

_ The Spartacist League/SYL stands for the smashing of 
apartheid and for concrete acts of international labor 
solidarity to support the anti-apartheid fight. For example, a 
labor boycott of all military cargo to South Africa would 
lend immense and immediate assistance to the black 
population in South Africa. On the campuses, we organize 
students to militantly protest specific atrocities of the South 
African regime, such as the 1976 murder of hundreds of 
Soweto blacks. 

The New American Movement basically is not serious 
about socialist revolution—here or internationally. It is no 
wonder that it refuses to debate the SYL. So long as NAM 
can hide behind the coat tails of popular Democrats they 
would just rather not bother with a determined Leninst 
youth group. After all, a debate might alienate the very 
liberals they so desperately seek to please. 

Unlike NAM, the SYL seeks out those who seriously 
want to end the misery and oppression of captialsim. We 
believe that a revolutionary vanguard—like the Bolshevik 
party led by Lenin—is needed to overthrow capitalism. 
NAM categorically denies the necessity of such a party 
indicating that it only looks to reforming the capitalist 
system rather than to overthrow it. Without revolutionary 
leadership as, for example, in Chile in 1973, the working 
class is left in the hands of reformist who betray the workers 
time and again. 

Trotsky argued that the crisis of mankind has reduced 
itself to the crisis of revolutionary leadership. The SL/SYL, 
as the U.S. section of theinternational Spartacist tendency, 
is dedicated to resolving that crisis of leadership. 

Join the SYL and fight for socialism! 
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OPINION 


x sed trapped in time warp 


by Jean Ross | 


It would be nice if political coneciausness in the United 
States was at a level where most people understood the need 
for socialist revolution. Or even if people were so ready to 
reject capitalism that all they needed was a few level headed 
leaders (or a party) to point out a better alternative and a 
means for achieving it. But, unfortunately, this is not 
October 1917, and we are not on the steps of the Winter 
Palace. Somehow, amazingly enough, despite the un- 
deniable degradation this system imposes on so many, 
despite the racist, sexist, authoritarian, alienated, exploita- 
tive, bureaucratic, and destructive nature of capitalism, 
most people seem far away from even being open to hearing 
about socialism. 

As socialists, then, we have a difficult task before us. We 
can, of course, like the Sparticist League make the problem 
go away by simply denying its existence. If all you do is talk 
to other members of your own sect group and talk at 
everybody else, then I suppose it is possible to believe that 
we are in an insurrectionary period and only a few labor 
misleaders and the false prophets of the left (all the groups 
but your own) stand between the masses and revolutionary 
consciousness. Then your task is reduced to “exposing” 
apparently progressive leaders when they may be mistaken 
for revolutionary. For clearly, if it is an insurrectionary 
period, then nothing but making the socialist revolution is 
progressive. 

Hence the strikingly purist ability of the Sparts to condemn 
everything: both sides in Iran, every existing rank and file 
labor group in the U.S. (except of course the ones that exist 
in their minds or “should exist”), every existing effort by 
minorities or women to overcome their oppression, etc., etc. 
Maintaining this purist stance, with appropriate reference to 
the “science” or Marxism-Leninism (no more need to 
think!) and an historical dialectic reduced to the need to 
form a centralist,party, the Sparticist League strikes a 
confident pose. Given the current level of authoritarianism 
they will likely win converts and reinforce the absolute 
truth and purity of their position (perhaps not with the full 
“success” of a Jim Jones and the People’s Temple). But 
there is less reality in the Spart’s assessment of our current 
situation than food value in a Hostess Twinkie. 

The task of serious socialist activists is, unfortunately, 
much more complex. In general, most people’s political 
consciousness is developed by involvement in struggles 
over issues that affect their daily lives. It is true that people 
can be turned off by political rhetoric (some Spart leaflets 
have been known to make people retch!) but even the best of 
media forms—leaflets, speeches, panels, theatre, etc—do 
very little to change people’s consciousness compared to 
direct participation in political activity. Respect for leaders 
(socialist or not) develops when people see them as 
responsive to their needs and providing concrete direction in 
day-to-day struggles in which they are involved. In the 
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_ present period, many of these struggles will not take on an 
explicitly socialist character. 

And yet we know that ultimately only a socialist society 
can guarantee the end of racism, sexism and sexual 
oppression as well as the right of every individual to take 
control over the institutions and decisions which affect his 
or her daily life. We also know that an increasing, though 
small, number of people are tired of single-issue struggles 
that always seem to run up against the profit-oriented 
nature of the capitalist system. Such people need to have a 
place where they can work collectively to construct an 
alternative socialist-feminist vision and to construct a 
Marxist analysis of the contradictions of capitalism and a 
Strategy to move toward a socialist society. 

The New American Movement (NAM) has developed a 
strategy to respond to this complex and contradictory 
situation. On the first level, we see the need to develop a 
socialist-feminist presence through literature, forums, and 
cultural events. We want to develop the internal life of our 


“,..there is less reality in the 
'Sparts’ assessment of our 


current situation than food 
value in a Hostess Twinkie.” 


chapter (we have 40 around the country) in a way that helps 
individuals develop their full potential and help us develop a 
democratic and feminist, collective theory and practice. 

On the second level, we want to help develop workplace 
and community organizations that encourage the participa- 
tion of large numbers of people in the political and social 
affairs affecting their daily lives. We know that at the 
present time and for the forseeable future this work will not 
and cannot take on an explicitly socialist character. We do 
struggle to see that such work incorporates a struggle for 
participatory democracy and against sexual and racial 
oppression as well as authoritarianism in general. It is this 
part of our work that seems to send the Sparts and other left 
purists into paroxysms of socialist righteousness. With such 
“reforms” as : 1) giving people a direct, even if limited, 
experience of what socialist democracy is all about and; 2) 
building a base for growth of a socialist movement by the 
organizational and democratic experiences it affords parti- 
cipants. We see this direct involvement in mass struggles 
such as they are (and despite their failure to meet the 
unrealistic expectations of the Sparts) as the only means to 
creating conditions necessary for growth of a democratic 
socialist movement. As a way out of the present impass and, 
growth of the right, it certainly beats posing as prophets in 
the desert. 


The third aspect of our strategy is to push for intermediate 
level programs which help to move popular struggles in a 
socialist direction whenever that is possible. This level. of 
our strategy is the most difficult and is constantly undergoing 
change. Sometimes we underestimate the openness of 
people to socialist ideas and programs and fall into a kind 
of reformism. At other times we make the opposite error of 
overestimating people’s openness to our ideas and run into 
the problem of sectarianism. But no ‘“‘correct line” or 
“science” can save socialists from this dilemma. Nothing 
but a constant process of collective assessment of past, 
present, and future activity in light of the real conditions in 
which we work can help us to maintain a proper balance and 
develop a more sophisticated understanding of how to do 
this kind of political work. 

To be self-critical for a moment, we have not always 
maintained an adequate balance among the three aspects of 
our strategy either. During the past two years, NAM has 
put a great deal of energy into the second and third aspects of 
our work (base building and intermediate program) and 
often at the expense of our external socialist presence work. 
We used to put on many more forums and cultural events 


‘than we have in the last couple of years, and we used to 


spend more time on internal education of our members. 
This lack, which we hope presently to amend, may have 
given people a mistaken idea that we had abandoned the 
goal of socialism. Far from it! We feel that we made a 
serious mistake in not providing people with an explicitly 
socialist alternative to the Spartacist League, since their 
predatory form of socialist moralizing can only give social- 
ism itself a bad name if people don’t see socialists actually 
trying to do something to change the world. 

Finally, since this treatment of NAM strategy has 


necessarily been brief and abstract I would encourage 
anyone interested in more detail about NAM's theory or }j 


practice or in joining our group to contact Gill Greensite at 
423-2079. 

We would like to close with two quotes which might speak to 
the Sparts in a language they could understand: 


During the revolution we learned to “speak French,” 
i.e. to introduce into the movement the greatest number 
of rousing slogans, to raise the energy of the direct struggle 
of the masses and extend its scope. Now, in this time of 
Stagnation, reaction and disintegration, we must learn to 
“speak German,” i.e. to work slowly (there is nothing else 
for it), until'things revive, systematically, steadily, advanc- 
ing step by step, winning inch by inch. Whoever finds this 
work tedious, whoever does not understand the need for 
preserving and developing the principles of social demo- 
cratic tactics in this phase too, on this bend in the road, is 
taking the name of Marxist in vain. —V.I. Lenin 


The Philosophers have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the point is to change it. —Karl Marx 
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EDITORIAL 


Trident Threatens 
Santa Cruz 


We have before us a unique opportunity to help slow the 
nuclear arms race. For the first time, Lockheed’s local 
manufacturing of components for the Trident submarine 
nuclear missile system is being reviewed by the County 
Planning Commission. 

Trident is the most destructive weapon in history. Each 
Trident sub will carry 400 nuclear warheads, each 
capable of striking within 30 feet of its target from 6000 
miles with an explosive force five times greater than the 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima. Such accuracy and impact 
clearly indicate that Trident is intended as a first-strike 
weapon, not a deterrent. 

The Trident submarine and missile system is unneces- 
Sary, expensive, and a dangerous stimulus to an already 
suicidal arms race. The Pentagon’s outrageous Cold War 
tactics of ““deterrence’’ and “‘counterforce”’ have plunged 
us into a Strangelovian situation. How many high-level 
Pentagon generals are musing, “If we don’t shoot first, 
they will?” - 

It is both possible and imperative that students partici- 
pate in deciding whether work. on nuclear weapons will be 
permitted, regulated or prohibited altogether in our com- 
munity. Unless we act now to stop Trident only 16 miles 


from Santa Cruz, we must accept complicity in a spiraling 
arms race 
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YES OR NO? 


Dear Editor: 

Are you tired of surveys? I am tired of 
surveys. But, I answer them anyway. Why? 
Because, I am aconscientious citizen. And 
I want my voice to be heard, (it is a carry 
over from when I wanted to be a singer). 

Actually, there is another reason for my 
answering surveys lately. Because this 
week I am sponsoring a survey. AS a 
member of the Reg. Fee Committee, I 
want to make responsible recommenda- 
tions to the chancellor on how to spend the 
$124 of Registration Fees each of pays 
each quarter. Reg. Fees go for things like 
intra-campus transportation, the Health 
Center, and Career Planning and Placement. 
The Reg. Fee Committee is trying to find 
out if you are getting anything for your 
money. If you answer the survey, / have a 
better chance at truly being a student 
“representative.” 

So folks, this is a personal plea. The 
Reg. Fee Committee is spending $30,000 
of your money to find out what you want. 
So do me a favor, and take a few minutes to 
fill out the ‘Student Services Reg. Fee 
Advisory Study,” when you get your study 
packet. It is your education and your life 
here. There are people who hang around 
Central Services that use their eyes and 
ears occasionally. I am one of them. Let 
me know what your needs are. Only then 
can I attempt to be responsive. 

Sincerely yours. 
Ronna L. Danziger 


CHANGED MIND 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to rescind my statement as 
quoted by Dan Fisher in the Novermber, 
30 CHP. In his article about student and 
faculty reaction to the reorganization plan, 
Dan quoted me as saying that I am not 
worried about the coming reorganization 
because Chancellor Sinsheimer must 
realize that he needs student and faculty 
support for his plan to succeed. With 
yesterday’s (November 29) publication of 
his plan for reorganization I see how wrong 
I was. 

The reorganization as proposed by the 
Chancellor would all but destroy interdis- 
ciplinary studies here at UCSC by isolating 
professors of different boards. As one 
student commented to me, how are pro- 
fessors with different interests supposed to 
get aquainted if they are seperated by half 
the campus? Pragmatically the Chancel- 
lor’s plan spell’s doom for interdisciplinary 
studies. 

The musical colleges game the Chan- 


cellor proposes is almost too ridiculous to’ 


comment on. There are numberous reasons 
to oppose it. There is no place for a science 
library at College V. Arts students would 
still be using College V facilities while 
housed at Kresge. There is certainly not 
enough office space for a Social Science 
college at Crown. What on Earth could 
Dr. Sinsheimer have had in mind? And by 
all this he hopes to save money? 

A major aim of the reorganization is 
supposedly to attract and keep more stu- 
dents. The reason I came to UCSC is 
because to my knowledge this is the only 
university in the United States that com- 
bines high academic respectability (as part 
of UC) and an emphasis on interdiscipli- 


nary studies. In addition the narrative 


evaluations were an important attraction 


for me. I feel that it is this type of thing that 
will attract students in the future. If UCSC 
turns into a Baby-Berkeley by copying its 
organization, I will be the first but certainly 
not the only student to find another univer- 
sity that suits my needs. I would not choose 
another UC campus. — 

I feel what this campus needs is not a 
fundamental change but an emphasis of the 
strong points that make this campus unique. 
Professors need to provide more stimulus. 
They need to push students to explore. 
Many students leave UCSC because they 
feel they are not being challenged here. 
Seriously challenging students to learn 
would do more than any reorganization 
ever could hope to do. Academic challenge 
at UCSC would attract and keep more 
students than this campus could handle. 

If Dan Fisher asked me today what I 
think about Chancellor Sinsheimer’s pro- 
posal I would answer that I think UCSC 
will go to hell but quick if we allow these 
proposals to stand. I for one don’t relish the 
thought of having to look for another 
university so I hope fevantly that this one 
does not fundamentally change. 

Patrick Twohy 


TO EST IS HUMAN 


Dear Editor: 

Your satire on the Hunger Project de- 
duces what I believe to be an utterly false 
conclusion from more-or-less correct pre- 
mises. Even if it is a “racket” as des- 
cribed, it doesn’t follow that it won’t work. 

First of all, thé Hunger Project has made 
an invaluable contribution merely by in- 
forming large numbers of people that end- 
ing starvation is technically feasible and 
will not have disastrous side-effects. This 
shatters the belief held by most people that 
the problem is hopeless. Once hope is 
awakened, the Project provides a master- 
fully organized campaign to pressure the 
politicians into action. Already a quarter 
of a million people have signed up to 
support the Project; by the time many 
million will have joined, no candidate for 
public office will be able to ignore the issue 
of world hunger. 

Isn’t it obvious that the Hunger Project 
provides a major step toward the goal we 
all want: the end of starvation in our 
lifetime? And don’t you want to be able to 
boast to your grandchildren that you parti- 
cipated in that historic achievement? 

: Cordially, 
Marvin Jay Greenberg 
Professor 


SEND CASH 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your coverage of the 
coronation of Empress Marilyn (The Se- 
nile). Since your GNP has now passed 
ours, I humbly request some foreign aid for 
my poor little underdeveloped country. 
“Give Generously to the People of Bots- 
wanawana...” 

Your humble servant, 


Dear Editor: Sonne 

Your “Senile” Parody wa superb! I am 

so moved that I hereby offer to contribute 
$1 to your legal defense fund. 

Sincerely, 

Doug Duncan 


Lick-Astronomy 


ry 
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OPINION 


Taking a broad, 


15 


general view at UCSC reorganization 


by Deck Hazen 
.— Analysis — 
Progressive Writer’s Guild 


Re-capping the events leading to the current UCSC 
dilema, the story rightly begins on June 7 with the passage of 
Prop. 13 ushering in a new era of economic constraints. On 
June 8, the governor imposed a hiring freeze and on June 15, 
a freeze on cost of living increases for all state employees. 

In the ensuing months, the university proposed its largest 
budget ever ($800 million) which was then cut by the 
governor and the State legislature to $753 million. UC’ 
President David Saxon warned at that time of potential 
damages to the university if financial relief was not 
forthcoming. 

At the UCSC campus other plans were shaping up. The 
chancellor had been planning a reorganization effort (repor- 
ted as early as September ’78) but it was not until October 
25 that he released his proposal in a ‘‘surprise’’ announce- 
ment to the UCSC Academic Senate. 

The reorganization, in its first formulation, called for the 
consolodation of Cowell. and Stevenson colleges in a 
Humanities Division, Merrill and Kresge in Social Sciences 
Crown College into Natural Sciences, College V into Arts, 
College VIII into Environmental Studies, and Oakes 
College was to retain its current formulation. 

_ That plan has gone through several revisions, and might 
well go through several more before the final configuration 
of the campus is established. 


IMPACT 


The cutbacks and the reorganization.must be seen as two 
halves of a single destructive totality. Santa Cruz has long 
been a “renegade” campus —ousting a chancellor in 1976, 
letting students have a hand in making their own education, 
pandering to the liberal arts, etc. —there has been talk of 
closing the campus for years, long before the current frenzy. 
Santa Cruz does not produce science technicians and 
corporate business people the way other campuses do (the 
way higher education is supposed to in the minds of those 
who control higher education). 

In the minds of the Regents (most of whom are corporate 
magnates in their own right), it can be assumed that Santa 
Cruz is seen to be a costly campus —its multiple colleges, 
overlapping authorities, etc.—with inflation, trade deficits 
and labor costs eating up corporate profits, higher education 
as a whole is just not worth its current expense. Coupled 
with all this the fact that the job market has become 
saturated with college graduates, all expecting salaries 
commensurate with their training, and the fact that national 
productivity on the whole is declining, make cut-backs in 
higher education (as with many other social services) a 
necessary corporate strategy for retaining corporate profits. 
Proposition 13 is merely a convenient excuse for an 
excellerated process that began several years ago. 

The impact will be to re-constitute UCSC (and to some 
degree the rest of higher education) into its earlier formula- 
tion—as a ‘diploma mill’, or what Clark Kerr has called an 
“egg candeling devise,” cranking out white, male, science 
and business oriented automatons, screening out those who 
do not meet this criteria, as well as all others whose 
interests, desires, abilities, or dispositions (such as non- 
competitiveness), do not fall into place. 


COLLEGES 


The danger in the current reorganization plan is that it 
centralizes a great deal of college authority in the hands of 
the divisions. College provosts who, before, had to be 
concerned about the social life in the colleges, may be 
replaced by division chairpeople who have neither the 
sensitivity nor the time to deal with such matters. It will 


make it much harder for students to do non-academic things 
together. 

Students have little or no sential over the affairs of the 
institution as it is now, but there is at least the rhetroic of 


_ college community that might have enabled students to gain 


more in the future. The chances for that kind of participation 
are greatly reduced if “the college” becomes an academic 
unit (under divisional control) instead of a “community” 
(with a degree of autonomy). 


STAFF 


Hardest hit, initially, will be the staff. There is already a 
listing of the “‘cut priorities” for the campus (produced by 
the office of Finance and Planning). Needless to say, the 
lower staff levels are the hardest hit—secretaries, adminis- 
‘trative assistants, clerical staff, etc. (mostly women) are 
slated to suffer the greatest cuts, while the upper adminis- 
trative levels remain virtually untouched. Not only is this an 
affront to the working people on this campus, it also shows a 
great ignorance of how the campus functions, who makes it 
work, and who doesn’t. 


WHAT NEEDS TO HAPPEN 


Students concerned about the campus closing have little 
to fear. There is almost no chance that such a move would be 
undertaken in the next four years; Saxon’s allusion to that 
possibility sounds more like a scare tactic to frighten the 
Governor and the legislature out of their 10 percent cut 
mandate. Rather, the importance of the cuts and the 
reorganization lies in the way they will change education 
and community at UCSC and throughout the UC system. 

Instead, students concerned with the effects of these 
changes might well direct their attention to (1) stopping the 
cutbacks at the local, Regental, and State levels, and (2) 
producing a reorganization plan of their own which would 
provide for the benefits of locating academic disciplines 
within the colleges and institutionalize greater student 
participation in the real decision-making processes. 

The problem with the current reorganization plan is that it 
further alienates students from their education and-from 


their social life on and within the campus—it does so in the ; 


name of clarity and economy. What the administration 
must come to see is that both clarity and economy can be 
accomplished along with efforts to build community by 
giving students greater responsibility for their education. 
While eliminating one level of bureaucracy is a good step, 
the administration seeks to eliminate the wrong one—the 
colleges, where students have the greatest opportunity to 
exercise some autonomy (albeit a very small portion). The 
same effect could be achieved by eliminating the divisional 


- structures, locating all board and divisional responsibilities ' 


within the college structure, providing for greater student 
participation and building the links between education and 
living. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


The Board of Trustees for the State University and 
College system voted recently to reject the governor’s 
request for a list of possible cuts amounting to the same 10 
percent UC has been asked to cut. The Board of Regents 
must be convinced that they should do the same. By the 
same token, the Chancellor must be convinced to freeze the 
reorganization process where it is. 

Both of these actions are necessary to buy some time. In 
that time, students (with other groups) must develop their 
own plans for “trimming the fat” and clarifying the 
curriculum—both in the context of building college autono- 
my, reducing student alienation, and promoting community. 

This task is so essential, the forces of opposition so 
strong, and the time so short, that students must (I believe) 
begin to see the struggle as an ‘all or nothing’ situation. That 
is, if students want to have a significant impact on the 
impending changs, they must reconcile themselves to a hard 
and perhaps extended struggle. They must be prepared to 
back up their suggestions with demands, and their demands 
with mass action. Anything less than this kind of commit- 
ment will place control over the process back where it 
began, with the administration. Anything less than a 
sweeping plan to put power in the colleges will only secure a 
more bureaucratic solution. 


DEPORT IRANIANS? 


Deport John Adams 


by Dan Golden 


John Adams, speaking in defense of the patriots involved 
in the Boston Tea Party, observed that, ‘The people should 
never rise without doing something to be remembered— 
something notable and striking.” 

Very much in that spirit, several hundred Iranian students 
demonstrated in Beverly Hills last week. The students, 
according to the United Press, “‘attacked the estate where 
the mother of the Shah of Iran had taken sanctuary from 
violence in her hom}land.” 

Widely covered jA the media, the event provoked cries of 
official outrage and condemnation. The Los Angeles City 
Council called for the expulsion of Iranians convicted of 
taking part in violent protests. US Senator Lloyd Bentsen, 
D-Texas, echoed their call in the halls of Congress. 

On the following day, US Attorney General Griffin Bell, 
acting on orders from President Carter, announced that he 
would press for a sweeping legal crackdown against foreign 
students who take part in demonstrations. He promised that 
“all participants” of the Beverly Hills demonstration “will 
be deported.”’ Beyond that, he emphasized that the govern- 
ment will review the files of all foreigners now in the US on 
student visas to determine whether they have “in some other 
way violated the terms of the visa.” 


This impending crackdown is highly ironic. Iranian 
students who battle against the tyranny of their absolute 
monarch, the Shah, are the inheritors of a long and noble 
tradition. The cause of those who reject absolutism stretch- 
es all the way back to the Lexington Green and the bridge at 
Concord where “the shot heard ‘round the world”’ was fired. 
Sam Adams, a leading Boston patriot, put the issue in 
perspective in 1776. 

‘“What has commonly been called rebellion,” he thunder- 
ed, “has more often been nothing but a glorious struggle in 
opposition to the lawless power of rebellious kings and 
princes. If ye love wealth better than liberty, the tranquility 
of servitude better than the animating contest of freedom, go 
home from us in peace.” 

Iranian students were sent to this country to learn about 
western traditions so that they could help bring Iran into the 
20th century, Apparently, they have been so well educated 
that they have decided to join the cause that our forefathers 
began. 

Americans should feel honored that our nation’s cause 
has been taken up by our fellow students from Iran. That our 
country still serves as a showcase for free speech in this 
cause against absolutism should be a source of national 
pride. The same constitutional protections that apply to 
all Americans should also protect our Iranian friends. 
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UCSC professor writes 
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Why women want children 


by Gerald M. Platt 


Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering, 
Psycholanalysis and the Sociology of Gender, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, The University af California Press, 
1978, $12.95, pp. 263. : 


The desire to have children is more frequent among 
women than men. This is such a commonplace observation 
that it may appear foolish to begin a review of Chodorow’s 
The Reproduction of Mothering with it. And yet, the 
commonplaceness of this fact hides the perplexities and the 
complexities involved in women’s desire for children. 

The source of this desire is the central issue in Chodorow’s 
work. Explanations of this desire have tended to take two 
forms, biological and social. By biological is meant that the 
desire is conceived as rooted in the instinctual and/or 
hormonal capacities of humans. Women want children 
because they are biologically programmed to have and thus 
to want them. The social analysis is simpler. Girls are raised 
to model themselves after their mothers. Their mothers had 
them, and often siblings as well, and therefore girls learn 
that as women they should have children. 

The biological explanation falls short because not every 
woman wants a child. Even if the lack of desire is explained 
in terms of biological variation, variation could not explain 
the volitional cessation or control of the desire. The 
capacity for volitional control of the desire undercuts the 
biological explanation, for instincts and hormones operate 
involuntarily. The large number of women who have 
abandoned the desire because of involvement with careers, 
feminist ideologies, ett., is now too great to overlook as 
evidence that contradicts the biological explanation. 

The social explanation of the desire falls short too, but the 
logic regarding its inadequacy is the opposite. If the desire 
for children were completely the product of social learning 
then women could abandon the desire at will and without 
guilt, shame, reservation or hesitancy. But such control 
occurs infrequently among women. Even those women who 
otherwise feel themselves liberated from convention, suffer 
from psychic difficulties, that is, second thoughts or feelings 
of inadequacy when they think about not having children. 
(Professor Norma Wikler, a member of the UCSC Sociology 
Board, is studying this issue in connection with her research 
on the “last chance for having children” among “older” 
professional women.) Thus, an explanation different from 
the biological and from social learning might better explain 
this desire in women. Such a theory would focus upon the 
origins of the desire and should subsume both the biological 
and social analyses. a 


“Even those women who otherwise 
feel themselves liberated from con- 
vention, suffer from psychic diffi- 
culties...when they think about not 
having children.” 


a aia ep eae ee et a ae eee) 

Professor Chodorow’s The Reproduction of Mothering 
offers such a theory. Her analysis takes as a given the 
capacity of women to have children and assumes that social 
events will affect the desire. But Chodorow’s work goes 
deeper. It analyzes the ways in which social events 
penetrate the psyche thus becoming part of women’s 
mentality, emotions and morality so that the desire to bear 
children appears in them as natural. 

Chodorow’s work is part of a field called psychoanalytic 
sociology. It is a discipline that focuses upon the ways social 
circumstances shape individuals and groups. Thus, it is 
Chodorow’s claim that the family, that is, the ways children 
are reared, the ways in which boys and girls are similarly 
and dissimilarly treated, shape their unconscious feeling 
about having children. 


Following psychoanalytic doctrine Chodorow suggests 
that children’s personalities are crucially affected by inter- 
actions with their parents. Employing post-Freudian British 
psychoanalytic terminology, Chodorow divides childhood 
into a very early and a later phase. The early phase 
extending to ages two or three terminates with motor, 
bladder and sphincter control; the later phase extending to 
the ages of five or six terminates with the development of 
children’s morality including their sexual identity. I shall 
refer to the earlier phase as infancy and the later phase as 
childhood. 

During infancy both boys and girls experience their 
mothers as the most important person in their lives, as the 
source of food, warmth, nurturance and love. Both girls and 
boys depend upon and identify with her. In analytic 
terminology both sexes internalize their mother as an object 
and as a source of morality, , smotional experience and so on. 

In passing from infancy to childhood, though there are 
still similarities in the ways in which boys and girls are 
reared, there are also discontinuities which make their 
development distinctive. In the childhood phase the father 
enters into the child-rearing process decisively having been 
previously outside this relationsihp. In psychoanalytic 


terms the most important continuity between boys and girls 
during this childhood phase of life is their identification with 
their parents as a unit. Both children identify with the 
relationship between fathers and mothers. In fact it is this 
identification which leaves children with the desire to 
recapitulate such a relationship in their own lives, and thus 
to embark upon adult family life. 

There are however, important sex differences which grow 
out of the dissimilarities in identification which occur in the 
childhood phase. The young girl during this period continues 
to identify with her mother. The girl is expected to become a 
woman and therefore she continues to internalize her 
mother’s characteristics. Simultaneously, the girl should 
learn to love men, her father constituting the archtype. The 
girl thus remains continuously identified with and emotionally 
attached to the mother while simultaneously developing an 
intense emotional attachment to her father. 

By contrast, the passage from infancy to childhood for the 
boy has important emotional and identity discontinuities: 


the boy must break his early identification with the mother, 
giving up the infantile consolations and erotic pleasures 
which infancy afforded him. In childhood the boy shifts his 
identification to his father and becomes involved in internal- 
izing his father’s values, feelings and attitudes, especially 
those elements which will be important parts of his occupa- 
tional and sexual roles. This is a difficult period for the boy, 
for he moves from a period of apparent comfort and 
dependence to the harsher circumstances of becoming a 


“tough little man.”” Anna Freud’s aphorism regarding the 
Seen ee 


“Simultaneously, Chodorow has 
made an original and important 
contribution to the growing field of 
psychoanalytic sociology.” 


a 
boy’s relation to the father during childhood as “identification 


with the aggressor,” is true in substance if incorrect in detail. 
By contrast again the girl’s passage from infancy to 
childhood is not as harsh or as discontinuous as the boy’s, if 
one can envision her movement through the stages as 
characterized by emotional stability with her mother supple- 
mented by the new “romantic” relationship between the 
young girl and her father. 

The central issue for Chodorow, however, is not harshness 
but the continuities and discontinuities in girls’ and boys’ 
relationships to their parents which leave them with particular 
psychic residues. It is plain to see that during childhood the 
boy emotionally depends primarily upon his mother for love 
while the girl exists in a triadic relationship. As a result adult | 
males attempt to recapitulate the mother-child dyad, achiev- | 
ing sexual and emotional satisfaction by relating to a single | 
person, usually a single woman. However, adult women 
unconsciously wish to recapitulate the triadic emotional 
relationship of their childhood. It is in a triadic emotional 
relationship that women experience the greatest satisfaction, 
having been tied to the experiences of the mother-girl, 
father-girl, mother/father-girl relationships. A woman can 
most readily recapitulate this triad through the husband- 
wife-child association and the unconscious wish to do so 
forms the basis for women’s desire for children and 
mothering. 

Chodorow began her analysis with the simple, common- 
place question why do women want to mother? She found 
the biological and social explanations inadequate and 
unsatisfying. She wanted a sociological answer that subsumed 
the known biological and social facts and by conjoining 
psychoanalytic theory to sociology she was able to arrive at 
such a theory. In responding to this commonplace question 
Chodorow has devised a complex argument which is 
original in its analysis, rich in detail and exciting in its 
contribution to our understanding of the development of 
sexual identification. Simultaneously, Chodorow has made 
‘an original and important contribution to the growing field 
of psychoanalytic sociology. Chodorow’s work has pushed 
forward our knowledge in both fields. For those interested in 
either or both fields The Reproduction of Mothering is must 
reading. 

Gerald M. Platt is a professor of sociology at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. Co-author, with 
Fred Weinstein, of The Wish To Be Free and Psychoanalytic 
Sociology, Platt has taught at UCLA, where he earned his 
PhD, and Harvard's Social Relations Department. He has 
also held visiting appointments in the History Department, 
Johns Hopkins University, in the Sociology Department, 
the London School of Economics and most recently, the 
Sociology Board at UCSC. 

Nancy Chodorow is an assistant professor of sociology 
and fellow of Kresge College. Chodorow did her under- 
graduate work at Radcliffe and took masters and doctoral 
degrees from Brandeis. Her work on The Reproduction of 
Mothering was supported.in part by grants from UCSC, 


_as well as fellowships from the National Institute of 
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Chodorow on mothering 


by Scott Forter 


You argue that men and women gain sexual satisfac- 
tion in marriage, but while men are emotionally satisfied 
by their wives (this relationship corresponds to the 
sexually and emotionally satisfying one that they had 
with their mother), marriage leaves women emotionally 
incomplete if they don’t rear children, for children 
represent the third link in the tripartite relationship 
(mother-father-girl) of their childhood. What sorts of 
psychic and social problems arise in women that don’t 
rear children? 

“Problems” don’t necessarily develop, and women also 
have other primary relationships. They continue to be close 
to other women. Women feel more of a need to have 
friendships than do men, and these tend to be more personal 
than men’s relationships. Women have also been closer to 
female family members. There are many conscious and 
unconscious reasons why women would choose not to have 
children. I am talking in the book about one very powerful 
unconscious reason why most women choose to have them. 

Are there other means than marriage that women 
employ to attempt to reconstitute the mother-father-girl 
triad? 

What I argue is that women need children and women as 
much as they need men. But this isn’t a theory of behavioral 


prediction. One element of women’s lives is the desire to 
recreate the early relationship with their mother. But there 
are other aspects of their psychological and social lives, and 
they may not act upon that one wish. 


According to your theory, lesbians would also want to 
rear children. What do they do, adopt? 

Lesbians have a two-person primary relationship with a 
woman, which is what men have when they’re in a 
heterosexual relationship. So, in one sense they have that 
complete relationship. But lots of lesbians want children as 
do lots of straight women. I think the developmental roots of 
that wish are similar. 


Does any child recreate the triad, or does the sex of the 
child have any bearing on its mother? 

Any child completes both the triangle and the dual 
relationship, but daughters may do it a little better. Uncon- 
sciously, it means something special for a woman to have a 
daughter. On the other hand, in a male-dominated society 
more women have conscious wishes for sons. 


One important part of the passage into childhood is 
the entry of the father into the mother-child relationship. 
How will single sex parenting (for instance, lesbians 
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“For all but a very few heterosexual 
couples, equal parenting will not 
be possible without major changes 
in the economy, the state, the 
family and the way they interrelate.” 


ead 
rearing children or single mothers) affect the psychoan- 


alytic development of the child? 

First, one of the main points of my book is that the father 
doesn’t enter into that relationship nearly enough. So, what 
you see in “normal” psychological development is very 
problematic, particularly, boys and men often have diffi- 
culties déveloping a masculine sense of self and therefore 
disparage and devalue women. And women have trouble 
forming real relationships with men. 

I think single sex parenting will tend to make these 
outcomes more extreme. This is a very unpopular position. 
But I also think we have to make a distinction between what 
I argue theoretically and how people can live their lives. I 
don’t think its the individual responsibility or fault of single 
mothers or mothers in abnormal families where fathers 
don’t do much childcare that their children don’t have 
enough involvement with men. 


You say that “The social organization of parenting 
produces sexual inequality, not simply role differentia- 
tion.” Will co-equal parenting spell the end of male- 
dominated societies? 

I think its one necessary basis for the end of male- 
dominated societies. As well, an enforced sexual division of 
labor, in or outside of the home, underlies male domination, 

»as does the heterosexual norm and the institution of 
heterosexual marriage as it has hitherto been organized. 


So how do you get men interested in parenting and 
women to share the responsibility? 

People tend to see these questions as individual choices, 

or that all we have to do is to institute needed policies. Until 
you change the organizational correlates of unequal parent- 
ing, you can’t change these things on a mass basis. I also 
think many men would be interested in parenting if their 
work organization allowed it. But a regular eight-hour day, 
or the “normal” sixty -hour week that professors seem to do, 
doesn’t allow anyone, women or men, to participate fully in 
parenting. As it is, many women do double shifts of full time 
work and almost total responsibility for parenting, with 
difficult to find, often makeshift, and expensive help in 
childcare. 


If the maintenance of women as mothers is a critical 
part of post-industrial capitalism, as you say in your 
book, then are changes in the organization of gender 
only possible after changes in the organization of 
production? 

The beginning insight of contemporary feminism is that if 
you wait until after you change the organization of produc- 
tion to change the organization of gender, the organization 
of gender never gets changed. I think any movement for 
social change must confront and challenge both forms of 
organization at the same time and from the outset. 


Won't the extrafamilial world of work and public life 
become a humane place if men share parenting and 
thereby rear sons who have and need nurturance? 

Yes. If men recapture nurturant and relational qualities it 
will be better for them, women and children. 


Have any socialist states realized equitable forms of 
gender and productive, or sexual and economic, organi- 
zations? 

Socialist societies, like Cuba and China, have definately 
improved the situation of women but they have not had 
feminist revolutions. They still institutionalize women’s 
mothering, the family division of labor, sexual division of 
labor in the world of public work, and heterosexuality. 


How did you get interested in this subject? 

Because I was interested in feminist theory and bonds 
among women, particularly mother-daughter relations, which 
were a particularly ignored family relationship in family 
sociology and psychology and centrally meaningful in most 
women’s lives. 
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Try this == on for size: The staff of your local 
‘business school tossing their suits and dresses in a heap, 


until their spectacles are looking like salted edges of a 
margeurita glass. Hard to imagine? 

Well, that’s what it looked like recently while the staff of 
the New School for Democratic Management in San 
Francisco feverishly rehabilitated an old warehouse into 
what is now their new office. But then, the New School i is not 
‘your ordinary business school. 


‘scribe to Henry Ford’s enshrined proposition that the 
business of America is business. “Rather,”’ says Nancy 
Park, co-director of the school, “we’re trying to create anew 
definition of work and business.” 

The New School for Democratic Management is the only 
of its kind in the country that seeks to integrate the classical 


to cost/benefit analysis—with the principles of democratic 
-management in the workplace: ; 

Founder of the New School, David Olsen, knows the 
traditional side of business well: he taught economics at 
Cornell and Tufts Universitites. Disillusioned with the 
academic business approach that he feels neglects the needs 
of workers and consumers, and frustrated with the failings of 
“alternative” business, Olsen came to California with high 
hopes for starting a different type of business school. 

Announcing its intention to, “‘teach business mechanics 
to democrats, and democracy to mechanics,” the New 
School began offering classes in the summer of 1976. 
Sponsoring initially was provided by the Foundation for 
National Progress, which among other things publishes the 
national progressive magazine Mother Jones. 

A quick look at the New School’s finance and accounting 
classes, for example, show a dramatic contrast to most 
American business school classes. While the traditional 
approach i is to revolve these. subjects around the axle of 


‘on also considering the social and human effects of such 


a new accounting method that would shift human labor out 
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-donnirig tattered dungarees, and painting an abandoned loft. 


First off, unlike other business schools, it doesn’t sub-. 


tools of American business—everything from ledger sheets ' 


‘maximizing return on investment,” the New School insists. 


investment decisions. It has even considered the prospect of . 
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School teaches demo-mana 


of the ledger of costs. 
Classes are held in selected cities across the country. The 
75 revolving faculty teach a wide array of courses tailor- 


made for everything from cooperatives to small businesses 
to social service agencies. The one to ten week long training 


programs includes such classes as democratic management, 
marketing, women in business, and financial development. 

So far, the New School has been notably successful in the 
er half of Olsen’s equation: “teaching business mechan- 
ics to democrats.” More than 600 students from 450 
organizations have attended the school’s classes since it 
started. Among the graduates are a Los Angeles women’s 
recording company, a Montana food coop, the Seattle 
Tenants Union, and a Boston publishing house. 

Having a stake in the performance of a business or 
organization, whether it’s non-profit or profit-making, is the 
key to the school’s approach to democratic management. 

Bruce Van Allen, who attended the New School as 
administrative assistant of Santa Cruz’ Food and Nutrition 
Services, commented: “‘As people gain more control over 
their work, they take more interest, and they be come more 
productive. A good experience with democratic manage- 
ment makes you want to go back to a traditional work 
structure.” 

But why do democrats need to learn business mechanics? 
“Because,” Olsen observed, ‘“‘during the 60s many people 
began to associate the horrors of Vietnam with American 
capitalism, and saw all business as evil. That meant that 
when they started their alternative businesses, they neglected 
the basic business skills necessary to keep them alive. They 
were destined to fail, and many of them did.” 

Faculty and the four full-time staff of the New School 
believe that the only way to create a viable alternative to the 
corporate-dominated economy is by using time-tested busi- 
ness techniques that can be made to work for, not against, 
workers and consumers. 

Take Peter Barnes, for example, who recently completed 
New School’s courses in financial planning and manage- 
ment. Two years ago he decided to set up a worker- 
controlled solar-heating business in San Francisco. As’ 
former west-coast editor of New Republic magazine, he had 
little experience in business, and briefly toyed with the idea 
of spending $15,000 for two years at Stanford Business 
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“What he really needed to know,”’ Olsen recalled, “‘was 
how to run a worker-owned small business. At Stanford, 
he’d be studying the accounting practices of Eastern 
Airlines. In his marketing course he’d be studying Proctor 
and Gamble. When he learned about depreciation, he’d 
study Southern Pacific.” 

How you depreciate Southern Pacific, with a billion 
dollars in assets, is very different from how you depreciate 
$10,000 in solar collectors. 

Barnes agreed. He spent two weeks in an intense program 
at the New School, helping him to define his sources for 
capital and the market for his collectors. 

“It was the best education of my life,” he recalled, ‘“‘and, 
for what it’s worth, I spent four years at Harvard.” 

_ “As long as we’re still sitting here waiting for the re- 
volution,” he chuckled, “we might as well build some 
economic enterprises the way we’d like them to be.” 

Inspired by examples of worker participation in industries 
in Western Europe and Israel, the New School has recently 
begun focusing on the second half of Olsen’s equation: 
“teaching democracy to business mechanics.” 

The school offers consulting services to entrepeneurs, 
social service groups and public agencies on new methods of . 
involving workers in the everyday decisions that affect their 
lives. 

“Business as usual doesn’t work anymore,” asserts Park, 
who holds an MBA from Simmons Business School in 
Boston, the only all-womens’ business school in the nations. 
“Tt works in terms of efficiency, productivity, the bottom- 
line; but in terms of people it doesn’t necessarily work.” 

Park stressed, though, that the New School is not anti- 
profit. Like other business schools, it asks the question of 
any new business project: is it profitable? 

But the New School does not stop with the question of 
profit. It continues with questions like: is the plan environ- 
mentally responsible?; is it responsive to the needs and 
talents of employees?; is the plan accountable to the needs 
of the community? 

Critics of the New School for Democratic Management 
claim that it has not attracted enough minorities as students 
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by Adam Goldman 


Keith Richard, lead guitarist of the Rolling Stones, was 
arrested in Toronto Canada two years ago, and charged 
_with possession of cocaine and the possession of heroin, 
intent to traffic. In Canada, this is punishable by life in 
prison. Last October 24, however, the coke and trafficking 


charges were thrown out and Richard was given a one vear 


suspended sentence and probation. He was also ordered to 
perform at a charity benefit concert for the blind. What 
follows is a sigh of relief in Keith’s behalf, and an 
appreciation. 

They are the greatest. And, to my mind, true heros in the 
temple of Rock and Roll. (The Best) Y’know, bands come 
and go...just like street-cars. But the Rolling Stones—c’mon 
man, they aren’t just the oldest Rock and Roll band, they are 
Rock and Roll. ~- 

We are dealing with archetypes here. The definitive 
Rock band, the only Rock band. Rock’s ultimate creative 
duo then, Nanker Phelge, the Glimmer twins: Jagger. 
y'know, I don’t want to talk about Jagger—the bastard 
father of the Kock and Roll animal. Name a rock singer who 
isn’t influenced by him, I dare you. Mr. Excess, Mr. Wealth 


and Taste, Mr. Jet-set. The adrogyne father of us all. Mick 
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Jagger (Mick Jagger!!) is only half the team. If Jagger is the 


ultimate Rock and Roll singer, who could Keith Richard be, 
but the ultimate Rock and Roll guitar player? Jagger, the 
strutting, flamboyant rubber-man (Latex lips, elastic limbs). 
Versus: Keith’s stoned cool. Just laying down guitar lines so 
flawlessly, crudely, simply, eloquent, (The Best). Rock and 
Roll guitar playing. Anthemic licks (“I was born in a cross- 


fire hurricane”). Flash guitar masquerading as rhythym. 
The Best. : 


It is almost easy to forget that Jagger and Richard write 
all the Stones’ material. Aiinost. Almost easy to only see the 
centerstage hump and jive of old Jumpin’ Jack Jagger. To 
forget that there are five people up there. To forget it takes at 
least two, to Stone. - 

Put Keith Richard in prison for life? For whose life? For 
the life of Rock and Roll? For the life of Youth? For what? 
For why? How could they? Well, they couldn’t. Sure...Jet’s 
put Stan Laurel in jail for life. Let’s put Bogart in jail and 
let Lauren Bacall go it alone against the Big Sleep. Okay, let 
Crick discover the Double Helix while Watson drags 
around a ball and chain. Throw Tonto in the slammer and 
let the Lone Ranger clean up the West single-handedly. 


Continued p. 20 
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cont. from page 19 


Sorry, forget it, no way. No how. We said: “You can’t do 
it.” Bless their hearts, they couldn’t. 

They’ ve been trying to forever. Maybe if they had worked 
harder at it, in the beginning of the Stones’ long arrest 


record, they could have closed up the Rolling Stones 


shop...Maybe. Whether it was through arrest or censorship 
or media harassment, they tried, and they are still trying. 
The same little minds are still at work. They would have 
Some Girls become “Some People.” They would, but they 

_ can’t. The Rolling Stones are it, and they’ve been it for so 
long and so perfectly, that they are an institution. 

_ Keith Richard, a moon-less midnight to Jagger’s High 
noon. “Mick did his thing,” Keith said, “and I tried to keep 
the band together. That’s always what it’s been, basically.” 
Richard, a loose and funky anchor to Jagger’s frantic 
balloon. 

They’re old and tired y’say? Sure in Rock and Roll tim: 
frame (which they define!), they are old. But in that frame, 
anyone past twenty five is farting old—Mick Jagger is thirty 
five, for cryin’ out loud! Why doesn’t he just hand it up and 
stop acting like that? Stop acting like that ?! Y’mean he 
ought to act old and conservative and calm? C’mon now, we 

 aren’t talking about your dad! We're talking about the 
Rolling Stones! And the Rolling Stones can do it better than 
anyone. They’re more than just survivors. So you say Rock 
is dying—well hey, you’re almost right But the Stones, they 
just keep rolling. Nothing is faked here except this article. 

_ They still mean it. They are it. 
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They have all the trappings of It, that power. The crude 
inspiration that fired these bad boys of Rock and Roll, back 
when they were just outta their musical diapers—that 
taunting, cocky, stance (Hey! You! Get off on my cloud!” is 
still theirs. Without that, there wouldn’t be Rock and Roll. 

Keith Richard, a sunken-faced butler, greets us at the 
beginning of each song; the door to the dark and seamy rock 
chateau that is the Rolling Stones. How many Stones songs 
start with that casually precise Richard intro? How many 


times have we heard “Brown Sugar” or “Satisfaction” or 


“Jumpin’ Jack Flash?” How many more times will we hear 
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them? All those intros, all that rhythm playing, all those, 
carefully understated lead patterns have become part of the 
subliminal Rock and Roll pulse. 
Keith Richard, over there, standing in the shadow, 
. (Jagger’s sweating, grunting shadow) has affected us all. He 
and the Rolling Stones are a Buddha in the temple of—in the 
temple of 20th century popular culture. Let’s all thank our 
lucky stars that now, thanks to an astute Canadian judge and 
his astutely suspended sentence, Keith Richard can remain 
in the temple. 
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Film Review 
by Todd Logan 


The first thing to be said for Ralph Bakshi’s version of the: 

Lord of the Rings is that it is infinitely better in conception 
and execution of J.R.R. Tolkien’s world than the NBC-TV 
production of the Hobbit shown two Thanksgivings ago. 
Bakshi has.at least tried to make an adult version of the 
classic. Unfortunately, he is handicapped from the beginning 
by a barrier he simply can’t overcome: Hard core Tolkienites 
(which includes most of the people who have read the 
Trilogy) all have their own distinct impressions of the 
characters and will accept nothing less, and those who 
haven’t read the books simply won’t be able to follow the 
story. The project was doomed to failure before it was 
begun. 

To solve this problem, Bakshi goes in for spectacle, in an 
attempt to sweep the viewer off his feet with sheer size and 
force of numbers, and never let him sufficently recover to 
realize that this is not the same story he has re-read half-a- 
dozen times. At times it almost works, but at the film’s end 
the audience is inevitably left with one of two reactions: 
either “That was not the Lord of the Rings that I know,” or 
‘“‘That was not comprehensible.” 

The first hurdles that Bakshi trips over are the drawings of 
the nine main characters, who make up Fellowship of the 
Ring. Their purpose is to aid Frodo, the hobbit, in taking the 
One Ring, which is wholly evil, to Mount Doom in the land 
' of Mordor, where it must be thrown into the fires to be 
destroyed. Hobbits, of course, are a small people, but 
Bakshi sems to think that because of their size they must 
look young, Frodo in the books was a solid fifty years old, 
but here, with his huge baleful eyes, rounded cheeks 
(perhaps inflated would be a better word) and childlike 
mannerisms (which include jumping up and down in 
excitement), he bears more resemblence to an adolescent 
chipmunk. Of the four principle hobbits in the film, 
however, Frodo is the most convincing: two of them look 
even younger than he does, and the fourth, Sam Gamgee, 
looks like the Pillsbury dough boy with buck teeth. And if 
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Little fellows on big screen 


this weren’t enough, all four of them have blow-dried 
haircuts. R pace ees 

The Men fare better with Bakshi’s artists. Both Aragorn 
and Boromir are strong, rugged, and quite convincing 
warriors, and Gandalf the Wizard, while fairly unimagina- 
tive in his long white beard and conical hat, is at least not 
offensive. The Dwarves are also acceptable, but Legolas 
the Elf is a dead ringer for Luke Skywalker with a bow and 
arrow. Bakshi has as much right to his own impressions of 
the characters as anyone, but their uninspired appearence 
diminishes the power of the story. After all, these are 


- supposed to be the best Middle-Earth has to offer. 


“the beautiful singing: of the 
Elves sounds like Munchkins 
singing Christmas carols.” 


SS a ae a ED 

In fact, Bakshi seems to have a peculiar talent for 
diminishing all the larger-than-life aspects of the books. His 
Black Riders are indistinguishable from the crude Orcs, and 
the beautiful singing of the Elves is translated into what 
honestly sounds like Munchkins singing Christmas carols. 
Treebeard the Ent is a major disaster: he looks like he’s 
wearing a gas mask, and be has a little bushy tail of leaves. 
Thankfully, he’s only on briefly. 

Apart from the depictions, however, there are other major 
flaws in the film. For the battle scenes, Bakshi photographed 
men in live action and then simply drew over them, which 
creates a sense of more realistic movement. Frequently, 
however, the original photography shows through the 
animation, giving an effect that can only be described as 
shoddy. This unfortunate effect is heightened when we see 


‘turn off many prospective readers because of the complexity 
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one of the main characters (which are entirely drawn) 
fighting one of the nalf-animated soldiers: the two techniques 
fight each other almost as fiercely as the characters on the. 
screen. 

Lord of the Rings is not all battles, luckily, and there is 
plenty of comic relief, both intentional and otherwise. The 
intentional comedy seems to stem from the various charac- 
ters’ disgust at each other’s actions, and this further reduces 
the heroic aspects of the characters. Sam Gamgee in 
‘particular is demoted from a faithful and dependable 
servant to a complete buffoon, constantly tripping over his 
own feet and making a fool of himself. 

Several mistakes are made in the editing, which at times 
completely disregards the story line. Events take place out of 
sequence and with no logical explanation. In one notable 
blunder, a soldier appears out of nowhere, kills an Orc 
threatening two of the hobbits, and then dissapears. In 
another, Aragorn leads a party of men against a band of 
Orcs trying to break down a door that Aragorn should be 
behind! How he got out is never explained. 

The script by Chris Conkling and Peter S. Beagle does an 
admirable job of removing superfluous characters and 
handling Tolkien’s flowery dialogue. It should be noted, 
however, that Bakshi could not attain the movie rights to the 
third book of the trilogy, The Return of the King. As aresult, 
the film ends rather abruptly after the battle of Helm’s 
Deep, with an epilogue assuring us that “‘Frodo and his 
friends defeated the Dark Lord, and his evil was vanquished 
forever.” This is a rather hurried conlusion when one 
considers that Frodo hadn’t even made it to Mordor yet, and 
the fates of several other characters are left hanging in the 
balance. : 


Bakshi’s film is not a total disaster, and it does have some 


exciting moments, but it is not by any means a definitive 
version of Lord of the Rings. Unfortunatly, it will probably 


of it’s plot. Fans, of course, will be curious, but are warned 
not to get their hopes up too high. This is Ralph Bakshi’s . 
version; it wasn’t mine, it probably isn’t yours, and it | 
definitely isn’t Tolkien’s. 
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~ Book Review 
by Spencer Sherman 


Ifyou have read Dashiel Hammett’s books, and devoured 


| the hard-boiled private eyes and lusty women of Raymond 


Chandler’s L.A. landscape and if vou have ever wondered 


- how the black and white, Bogart-Bacall-Greenstreet world 
“could ever be duplicated in the modern world of Starsky and 
Hutch, then you should take a stab at John Gregory 


Dunne’s newest book True Confessions. You need not 


- Jook upstairs at the Bay Tree Bookstore for this book, 
“can purchase it while shopping at Albertson’s. It can be 
found right next to the Harlequin novels. It has become a 


best seller with 200,000 hard-cover copies in print, as the 
cover of the paperback tells you. It is more than acut above 
the general grocery store pulp. 

Dunne has put together the essential elements of a good 
detective story: L.A., the hot pavement, the tough cops, the 
bizarre history of passion and violence, the flotsam of lost 
people’s lives abandoned in empty lots; The Crime: a 
beautiful, unknown woman found cut in half and dumped 


_ behind some weeds in one of those empty lots; The Tough 
Guy: a hardened cop up to his gun-belt in personal troubles 


including a laughable police force; a Wife whose convent is 


Camarillo State Mental Hospital. and a mistake that links 
him to the L.A. crime racket, and The Church: the 


institution whose morals and values appear to be caught up 


’ in the whole messy affair. 


Tom Spellacy is an old cop sitting in a chinese restaurant 


' recounting the demise of his career with his fellow old-timer 
' Frank Crotty. Dunne reminds us of his historical debt in 


, the first few pages of the book when he dresses Crotty, a big 
' man, in “Sidney Greenstreet’s old suits,”’ that he would buy 
| “after every picture for a dollar each” from a security guard 


at Warner Brothers. The story that Spellacy recounts is the 


- case of “The Virgin Tramp,” the girl they found in the. 
‘ empty lot, cut in half with a votive candle lodged in her. 


For Spellacy it’s just another gruesome murder and he has 


U C Santa Cruz. 


The 


Project 


led fiction. 


Last year, Administrators 


talked about the future of 


This year, Students are 


doing something about it. 


Student to Student 
Recruitment 
Cooperative 
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to deal with all the people that want to help solve it like those 
in “the corridor outside Robbery-Homicide (which) was 


‘crowded with parents and pederasts, lesbians and whores, 


cab drivers,- bartenders and waitresses, pimps and police- 
men and children with stray articles of clothing, all claiming 
some knowledge of the unidentified woman...” 

Everybody wants to confess to something...anything. 
Spellacy has to wade through piles of false confessions to 
uncover the real murderer. This adventure provides the 
thread of the story while show-casing Dunne’s fine develop- 
ment of the detective story plot and his command of tough-guy 
dialogue. 

But the true confession, and the mainstay of the book, is 


Spellacy’s Brother Desmond is one of several monsignors 
whose mutual destiny, they have deigned, is to increase the 
coffers of the Church and obtain 


' Terry at x4220. 


MEN: 


COED: 


_ INTRAMURAL/RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS *« WINTER 1979 


Students, staff, and faculty are invited to organize teams and play 
in the various basketball and volleyball programs offered this 
quarter. Entry forms are available on IM bulletin boards, and in 
the IM trailer office at the East Field House. For information call 


SCHEDULE OF BASKETBALL LEAGUES: 
WOMEN: A league div. 1 Thurs. East Gym 6 to 9 PM 


B league div. 1 Wed. West Gym 4-6 PM 
U-6 league div. 1 Tues.-Thurs 5-6 PM 


Spellacy brother Desmond is one of several monsignors 
as he knows the daily police blotter and he knows his brother 
is in the center of the power-play. Increasingly the book is 
taken over by the two brothers, each protecting the other 
while opening the wounds of their Catholic childhood with 
cut-throat comments about their respective professional 
“purity.” A 
The development of two tough, Irish-Catholic men—one 
cop and one priest—and their final reconciliation and “‘purifi- 
cation” is masterfully handled by Dunne. It is the strength of 
the story but it also weakens the detective aspects of the book. . 
When the culprit is finally revealed the power of the murder 
has been shadowed by the power of the personal tale of the 
Spellacy brothers. If, in the end, the book falters as a detective 
novel it succeeds as a story of two hardened brothers battling to 
stay ahead in a brutal and corrupt town. L.A. lovers will 


4 | 
Y 


For those who find it difficult to organize a team, a FREE AGENTS 
MEETING will be held Thursday, Jan. 11 (TODAY) in the Activity 
Building, East Field House, from 5 to 6 p.m. 

COED VOLLEYBALL will be held in the West Field House on 
Tuesday evenings from 8 to 10 p.m. 

BASKETBALL will consist of the following leagues: A (5 on 5 full 
court); B (4 on 4 cross court); Under 6 Feet (cross court); and 
Dorm (all players must reside in the same dorm of their college). 


A league div. 1 Mon. West Gym 7 to 10 PM 
A league div. 2 Tues. East Gym 6-9 PM 
A dorm div. 3 Wed. East Gym 8-11 PM 

1 A league div. 4 Sun. West Gym 1-4 PM 

_ Bleague div. 1 Mon. East Gym 5-7 PM 
| B league div. 2 Wed. East Gym 5-7 PM 
B dorm div. 1 Fri. East Gym 5-7 PM 
U-6 league div. 1 Mon. East Gym 6-8 PM 
U-6 league div. 2 Fri. East Gym 4-6 PM 
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U.A. CINEMA (426-8383) 


Lord of the Rings (reviewed this issue) : 
King of the Gypsies 


; ‘ 


A\.4. ; 
Si i THE ARTS: 


4500 SOQUEL dn. SOQUEL 
462-1279 Gn the old Bauhembuto, House) 
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SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711) 
El Topo 


NICKELODEON (426-7500) 


No. Time For Breakfast 
Autumn Sonata 


Palace A 
Palace Are 


Palace Art 
Palace At 


Palace Art 
Palace Art 


an § SUPPUCS 
A NAME WORTH EATING WHEN 


EXPERT SERVICE & PRICE ARE IMPORTANT 


DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616) 
Brass Targets and 
Who Will Stop the Rain 
Force Ten From Navarone and 
MacArther 


Oliver’s Story and 
The One and Only 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers 


RIO THEATER (423-2000) 
Moment by Moment and 
Heros 
' 41st AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8841) 


California Suite 
Superman 
Every Which Way But Loose 


APTOS TWIN (688-6541) 


The Love Bug 
Movie, Movie 


CAPITOLA THEATER (475-3518) 
Who is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? 


International Velvet ae ec 
SCOTTS VALLEY CINEMA (438-3260) See Our Many BACK-TO-SCHOOL Specials 
Paradise Alley fade 


Midnight Express gery 
Bear of a Cl ip reg 8B. 
| Drawing Boards pee 
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a ‘Watercolors — 498 ree 
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On Thursday, January 18 and again on Friday, January 
}, the Regents will be meeting at the UC Extension center 
“at'55 Laguna St., San Francisco. Surival without Nukes is. 
| Organizing a car caravan on Thursday morning so that. 


| members of the Santa Cruz community can join with others 
Fconcerned about UC’s part in the arms race. We will listen 
<to US Dept. ‘of Energy reps talking about how nuclear: 

weapons research is a public service, and we will demon- 


i strate in the streets, opposing university development of 


I nuclear weapons. Bring your placards and your imagination. 


s, INGMAR BERGMAN 


INGRID BERGMAN 
LIV ULLMANN 
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“INOW SHOWING THROUGH WED. JAN. 17 
FAT LAST IT’S 
J BACK! 


“EL TOPO'—its mysticism, its violence. A : 
‘EL TOPO’ is a merging of Eastern and Westert 
thought. The film stretches the imagination and 
the psyche!” —Jefft Jacks, Crawdaddy 
MIL Nightly at 7:00 & 9:25 # 

Cc Bargain show Sunday 4:40 } 


SPAS Ssewserweseswersrewrenewneans wee 


er ar a ara’ 


; “Delightfully engaging Annie Girardot (the star of 
4 ‘Dear Inspector’) seems to be the new French sex sym- 
bol of the liberated "70s: the competent professional 
woman with a sense of humor and erotic needs that she 
doesn’t hesistate to fulfill. , 
; “Girardot, with her incredible sparkle, intelligence 
@ and.resilience, is remarkable here ina role farlesscon- 
4 trived that the dauntless inspector. She isa doctor who 
subtly suggests a deep response to the tragicneedsofher 
patients, even though she may have been careless about 
the growing pains of her own children. ’ 


2. “Isabelle Huppert, that amazingly talented youngac- 
4 tress, is her supportive, loving, but troubled daughter.” _ f 


— Judy Stone, S.F. Chronicle 


Nightly at 7:00 & 9:05 
(Bargain show Sun. 5:00) 
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‘otest against UC nuke development 


UC has administered the Los Alamos and Livermore 
weapons labs since their inception, and is paid by the federal 
government for acting as the labs’ rubber-stamp front. 


These labs: have designed every nuclear weapon in the US 
arsenal. 


At their upcoming meeting the Regents will probably 
discuss the latest pointless gesture designed to placate those _ 
who oppose nukes: The Fretter Proposal, soon to become 
the Fretter committee. UC Vice President Fretter, after 
“public” hearings Monday, Jan. 8 (the first day of classes 


«for all UC students), has decided that since the feds like 
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‘Bicycle Center 


NESHEKT.  « 


Centurion 
Moped Center 


SALES AND SERVICE 
1420 Mission St. 423-6324 
Across from McDonald's 
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_ The only change would be the establishment of a committeé 


- committee that won’t change a thing. The labs will still be 


~ Come protest this abuse of university resources, If you can 
‘drive, or need a ride to the meeting, call Dave Cone at 425- 
1895, or Carol Menz_at 426-2824. 
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having the University run the labs, UC should keep them. 


that would meet with the directors of the labs once a year, 
ask them what they do, and report to the Regents. Fretter 
calls this a window on the labs; I call it another worthless 


designing weapons for armagddon, and human needs will 
still be ignored. 


-KIM’S HOFBRAU_ 


open daily 11 amr 9 pm 
| 1723 Soquel Avenue Santa Cruz 
426 2555 


FREE: A bottle of champagne 
with your birthday dinner’ 


| TRY OUR STEAK: It is the 
| biggest steak in the county! 


OUR SPECIALTY: TERIYAKI 
STEAK-& chicken on weekends... 
— San a ‘< | 
> ¢ 
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are very happy to announce... 


errr AT SANTA CRUZ DATSUN 
we 


20% OFF ALL PARTS | 
10% OFF ALL LABOR 


SHOW YOUR UCSC ID 


YOUR BILL and we will 


CARD WHEN PAYING 
reduce your (total) 20% 


on parts and 10% on labor! 


SANTA 7 Be genet 
CRUZ ti AT S | a am-5 pm DATSUN 


220 FRONT STREET * SANTA CRUZ, CA 


LIFORNIA 95060 * PHONE 426-5100 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
— 


XEROX & BINDING 
‘ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


_ ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
‘ DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS. 


“SANDWICHES AND HOT DISHES’ 
HOT ANI}COLD) SANDWICHES TO GO 


Hoi Cookin 
at Moderate Prices 


CATERING 
HOMEMADE, DESSERTS & SALADS 


206 LAUREL STREET 
CORNER OF PACIFIC 
_SANTA CRUZ 425-0909 CLOSED SUNDAY | 


non-profit & self-supporting 
McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 


open 7 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


SANTA CAUZ Enjoy the unique hearer area 
: flavor of oe Continental & American delights 
ELECTRONICS Thu. Jan. 11 


A Complete Line Tuseeysin 5: 30-9:30 
of Electronic Parts ~~ ma nsday Sat. las <5 


$7.00 adv.—$7.50 door a 
.Fri. Jan. 12 TERRY GARTHWAITE}) © 
Rosalie Sorrels $4 0 
Bobby Louise Hawkins 

Sat. Jan.13 Stand-up Comedians $2 

LSO 

821 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 
423-8587 


_MON.-FRI9-6 716 FREDERICK ST. Closed Mondays 
SAT.9°3. SANTACRUZ 423/1140 


REPLACEMENT PARTS SU KEROKU 


FOR INDUSTRY, : 
THE CONSUMER, eT ME 


AND THE HOBBYIST J, PE Rear oncereceal peerery: termeey: ae 


U.C.S.C. GET YOUR TRUE-VALUE 
STUDENTS: CASH DISCOUNT SAVINGS! 


IT MAKES CENTS TO SAVE AT POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 


TEXAS. INSTRUMENTS 
BVXE 


4.49 VALUE STERLING 


T1-30 STUDENT 
PERSONAL ss = 


‘DATAMATE 


: ee BINDER 
: 949 PAPER 
; COLLEGE NARROW 
E ELDON « 
VALUE oy ST ACING WIDE RULED LEKTACHROME 
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Good Times 


by Rosemary Balsley 


“I’m going to be a happy idiot and struggle for the 
legal tender. Where the ads take aim and lay their claim to 
‘the heart and soul of the spender and believe in whatever 
may lie in those things that money can buy...’ 

—Jackson Browne 


. Seven members of the Good Times staff felt strong and 
idealistic when we joined the International Typographical: 
Union and sent a letter petitioning for union recognition to: 
publisher Jay Shore on Halloween in 1978. We kneW we felt 
frustrated in our working conditions there and at ‘the time 
believed that we had the collective power to change things. 

‘Good Times at that time was a 32 page weekly and growing; 
Ad space was in demand—we felt our work in the produc- 
tion and \ and office departments was contributing to the ; paper’ s 
‘success. And yet we saw a discrepancy between ‘growing 
profits of Good Times and the wages we were paid (most of 


us had been started at $2.50 an hour minimum wage; one 


had been hired as a volunteer proofreader, then promoted to 
$10/week, then to $2.50/hr.) We felt a chasm between 


workers and management; we felt our talents weren't. 


| appreciated, even though we were expected to produce 
highly professional graphic work under heavy pressure of 


| weekly deadlines. Some of us might have felt that our: 
‘employer may have had the tendency to be somewhat ; 


brusque and authoritarian. 
Lay-out artists at the Santa Cruz Sentinel (a union shop) 
were getting paid $9.35 an hour for advertising mark-up and 
. design. They also had a better sense of job security under a 
priority system of hiring. 


'' Feeling that the graphics of Good Times were more 


aesthetically pleasing than those of the Sentinel, we acted. 
‘under the assumption that if we could obtain a union. 
contract with Good Times, we would be more respected and’ 


‘better paid commensurate with the quality of our work., 
h Singularly we felt too frightened or frustrated due to past: 


experience with the publisher to feel we could get what we 


} wanted by appealing to his moré generous instincts or to his: 


social consciousness. So we utilized our oe seas rie ' 


To get into Medical School 
you probably read over 2,000,000 words. 
Read just 112 more and you may get 
a full Scholarship. 


The Armed Forces need physicians. And were 


willing to pay for them. Full 


Once selected for a Health Professions Scholar 


tuition. Books. Fees 
Necessary equipment. And $400 a month tax free 
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union diss. 


The union won by a7 to 4 vote in an election held J anuary 
‘18, 1978. The first negotiation session was held March 1. 
At first we were united and optimistic but as the number of 


sessions accumulated and months passed by, we realized 


we’d have to compromise on a lot of our original demands 
made in our proposed Good Times contract. By June, when 


negotiations seemed to be dragging, we considered a union’s 
ultimate weapon—the strike. But none of our members felt 


strong enough to lay our jobs on the line; we feared 


psychological reprisals at work, where the atsmosphere was" 
already becoming more “organized” into a system of 
-hierarchal authority—Jay Shore at the top of the pyramid. 


Union officials urged us to be more firm in our demands. 
“All that you have to lose,” they told_us,‘‘is a shitty 
job.” And yet some of us still felt hopeful that Shore had our 
interests in mind and would sign a contract in the near 
future. _ 

We did file several Untair Labor Practice charges against 
the management at Good Times, for behavior constituting 
union harrassment, i.e. suggesting that union members 


-would not be promoted or asking prospective employees: 


how they felt about the union before hiring them. (In 
October of this year these charges were dropped when a 
settlement was negotiated between Good Times and the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB), that consisted of 
Good Times having to post a notice saying they wouldn’t do 
= things i in the future.) 
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x17 Watnut Ave. Sente Cruz 423-7103°% 
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ship — available from the Army. Navy or Air Force 


YOu are COMMISSIO! 


ned a second lieutenant or 


ensign in the Reserve. Serve a 45-day active duty 


period annually. And agree to serve on active duty 
for a period dependent on the duration of your 


Union members were dropping like flies as they found 
better jobs, and a few members were denied raises when 
they appealed to Shore individually. 

“In contract negotiations we were doing more than 
compromising. We went in asking for.$8.00 an hour, 
thinking we’d have to settle for $5 or $6 (many of us going 
into our second or third year of working there); yet near the 
end we settled for $3.00 an hour, with a raise of 25¢ in six, 
months for full-time people; 25¢ in a year for part-time 
people. Never at any point did Good Times tell us what they 
could or couldn’t afford to pay employees; their books’ 
remained locked, pay checks going out in sealed envelopes, ° 


and Shore’ s lav er made c comments to the effect that “$4 


wine © beer © meats © cheese 
: @ 
SANDWICHES! 


mission 
delicatessen 


1711 Mission Street (near Bay) 
in Santa Cruz 


..TO OUR NEW LOCATION. Come see our 
new, greatly expended atore, designed to 
serve all your auto parts needs. 


501 SOQUEL AVENUE 


DOMESTIC 


The Day Tree 
- DBHookstore 


serving the U.csc. 
ca community 


Monday - rid 0,6 Sp 


Phens~ 424- or 4371 


open Til 6:00 P.M. 


A Reminder about our 


.in the scholarship program 


lly commissioned officer you receive 


cellent salary and benefits. More importa 
the opportunity to work and leari 


Jedicated professionals 
For more information mer 
below 
ARMED FORCES 
| Armed Forces Scholarships, P.O. Box 1776, Valley Forge, PA 19481 
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ely mail in the coupon 


Yes. 1am interested in Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship opportunities. 


lunderstand there is no obi! 

0 Army 0 Physician (} Veterinary” 
() Navy C) Psychology (PhhD)’ C Podiatry’ 
D Air Force (please print) 


(1 Optometry 
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inary and Podiatry not available in heey Program 
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TEXT REFUND POLICY 


THE LAST DAY FOR FULL CASH REFUNDS ON 


WINTER QUARTER 


TEXTBOOKS WILL BE JANUARY 26th 
REFUNDS WILL BE GIVEN JANUARY 15th-26th 
FROM 10:00 A.M. TO 4:00 P.M. 


Textbooks purchased AFTER January 26th and before Febru 
ary 23rd are only refundable for one day after purchase. 


NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPT 


NEW BOOKS MUST BE IN NEW CONDITION 
UNMARKED AND UNDAMAGED 


DO NOT LOSE YOUR RECEIPT 


Open 10:30 a.m.-3:00 p.m. Saturday, 
January 13. 


Good Times from pg. 26 


an hour is an insane wage for Santa Cruz.” Management’s 
favorite theme (besides the ‘‘one big family” with union 
members being prodigal daughters) seemed to be that “for 
Santa Cruz” they were paying well. Yet while Santa Cruz is 
burdened by a tight job market, it’s a very expensive place to 
live, with soaring rent and food costs. 

When union memberships at Good Times dropped to 
three people and then two and then one, the union-Good 
‘Times Scale Committee was willing to sign any contract, 
just to get first year contract which would provide minor 
improvements such as paid holidays, a Christmas bonus to 
offset being laid off at Christmas time, a griéyance procedure, 
etc. When negotiations were thou t ‘tO be settled and 
contracts were being typed up in late October, a letter was 
circulated among Good Times staff (many of whom were 
' new to the staff and didn’t understand what their predecessors 
were struggling for in a union contract), to the effect that 
since all of the people “who had initiated the union move- 
ment have left our paper, there was no longer any need for 
union representation. It expressed the belief that manage- 
ment could solve any potential problems in the workplace 
on an individual level and therefore urged decertification of 
the union. This letter was signed by 13 employees, two of 
whom have since quit. 

The final negotiation session was held on December 7. At 
this session, the union stated they no longer wished to 


KZSC-FM 88.1 


in cooperation with 


present 
A Weekend Symposium 
January 27-28, 1979 


ALLEN E. BERGIN, Ph.D. 
Brigham Young University 
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The University of Southern California 
College of Continuing Education and Psychology Department 


The Institute for the Study of Human Knowledge 


San Francisco. Sheraton Palace Hotel 


Sa OUTCOME OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Benefit, Harm, or No Change? 


MARDI HOROWITZ, M.D. 
Langley-Porter Institute, San 


represent the bargaining unit at Good Times since the staff 
of the paper was giving them no supportor interest. The 
contract proposals were dropped, and once again there is no 
union at Good Times. 


New School from pg. 18 


or teachers. They also complain that the school has 
restricted itself to organizations already experimenting with 
different forms of work relationships, while not focusing 
attention where the real economic power lies: in the 
corporations and in the public sector. 

New School staff take these criticisms seriously. Park 
lamented the diffficulty in convincing traditional business- 
people of the advantages of democratic managment and 
education. of the work-force. 

But she noted that over half the New School’s students 
have been women, and pointed to such supporters and 
participants as Cindy Elliott of the Montana Small Business 
Association, and Jerry Dodson, President of a San Francisco 
Savings and Loan, as evidence of the growing acceptance of 
what some consider a “radical” departure from Classical 
American business practices. 

‘One of the things we’re trying to do it train a new type of 
manager,” explains Olsen. “We need managers who are 
loyal in a downward direction, to employees and comunities; 
not the usual managers, loyal in an upward direction to 
higher managers and the sources of capital.” 


WOMEN’S HEALTH 


CENTER 
GYNECOLOGICAL CARE 
APPOINTMENTS 
Including preventive health exam 
Pap tests. breast exam. VD tests, va- 
ginal infections, birth caatroketc. 
MediCal accepted: Sliding fees. Call 
427-3500 for info. & app't. 
__ Located 250 Locust St 


‘ and more cities around America. Their collection of 


the New School has in mind. He is founder of San 
Francisco’s only community-owned Savings and Loan. 

Dodson’s Continental Savings provides loans to small 
and “alternative” businesses, and to areas red-lined by 
other loaning institutions. 

Remembering his Berkeley days as an anti-war activist, 
he commented that the New School, “‘is not just trying to 
save the world, like we were, with four people and a 
telephone. They’re giving people some very useful skills.” 

Changing the American way of doing business can mean 
a gruelling schedule that often wears the full-time staff thin. 
But they see their effort as just the beginning of a larger 
movement to decentralize and democratize economic power 
in America. 

“There is too much economic concentration in this 
country,”” asserts Olsen. ‘““Too few people are making 
crucial investment decisions who are not accountable to the 
American people. We’re trying to find a way to involve more 
people in the everyday economic decisions that affect their 
lives.” 

With that motivating vision, chances are the New School 
for Democratic Management will be showing up in more 


teachers and consultants will be spreading around the 
practical skills to bring those abstract economic forces just a 
little closer to home. __ 
For further information on the New School, call (415) 543- 
7973. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC CHANGE Francisco 
AND HUMANISTIC VS. CHANGE PROCESSES IN 
RELIGIOUS VALUES PSYCHOTHERAPY 


and 
THERAPIST-INDUCED 
DETERIORATION 


HANS H. STRUPP, Ph.D. 
Vanderbilt University 
TIME-LIMITED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY: NEW 
RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

THOMAS SZASZ, M.D. 

Upstate Medical Center, 

, State University of New York 

THE MYTH OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


JEROME D. FRANK, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine 

HEALING COMPONENTS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


FEES: $85 General 
$40 Full-time Student 
(copy of ID must 
accompany registration) 


REGISTRATION FORM THE OUTCOME OF PSYCHOTHERAPY /SF 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


(x Credit Back 


(good for non-text merchandise) 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


Name 


First Initial 


Last 


Mailing Address ___ 


Number and Street 


City. State and Zip Code es 
Telephone 


(area Code) business (area code) home 


Nurses: Lic. No. Sera Social Security No. 


Degree & Occupation — 


FEES: 845 General 
840 Full Time Students (copy of LD. or letter of verification must accompany) 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY REGISTRATION FORM 


on all textbooks. 


O MASTERCHARGE 
Number 


(213) 741-2410 


A Fm ee “5 


Make checks or money orders payable to: UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (USC). or charge to Credit Card: 


Expiration Date Amount 8 
Rathorized ( redit Card Signature M - TH ’ JAN. 8- a 9AM - 9PM 
Se aetna eT FRI., JAN. 12 — 9AM - 6PM 
College of Conitriutiye Falucutiies CES Na. 9 SAT., JAN. 13  —~ JOAM.- 5PM 
USC—Reyistration Services M ee Fr; JAN . 15-19 - 9AM < 6PM 

Los Angeles, California 90007 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Nanook Of The North plus Fishing At Stone 
Wier. 7:30 pm, Classroom 1. Free. 


Bambi, by Walt Disney. 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 


Dining Hall. $1. 


Lectures 


Kristina S. Hooper, UCSC ass’t professor of psycho- 
logy and fellow of College Eight, on “Architecture, 
Computers, and the Mind: A Demystification,” 
11:30 am to 1:30 pm, New Riverside Restaurant, 
Barson and Riverside Avenues, $5 at the door. 
Reservations required, call 429-2530. 


‘Meetings 


Graduate Women’s Caucus’ first meeting (and 
potluck) of the quarter. 6:30 pm, Merrill, Rm. 240, 
A Dorm. 


Dr. Patricia Tackabury, general practitioner at 


‘Cowell Student Health Center, will discuss combin- 


ing a medical career with family life and the 
selection of medical specialties, noon at Cowell 
Student ‘Health Center. 


Miscellaneous 


| Round Table Discussion Luncheon with Craig 


Haney, Dale Kinsley, Craig Schindler on “‘Experi- 
mental Field Learning Incorporated into Individual 
Courses,” noon, College V Served Dining Rm. 
(Teaching and counseling staff only.) Advance 
reservations to Lee Jones (4380/2814*). 


Psychology Colloquium with Dr. Dominic Massaro, 
visiting professor of psychology, Univ. of Wisconsin, 

on “Understanding Language: An Information- 
Pricceiine Analysis of Reading and Listening,” 4 
pm, Rm. 499 Kerr Hall, Free. 
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Friday 


Movies 
Little Big Man, with Dustin Hoffman and Faye 
“ee 7, 9:30 and midnight, Rm. 105, Oakes, 


Copacabana, a musical comedy with Groucho 
Marx and Carmen Miranda; 7:30 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2, $1. 


A Night At The Opera, with the Marx Brothers, 9 
pm, Crown Dining Hall. Crown students 25¢, 
others 50¢. 


Concerts 

Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music concert featuring 
the Pernucio Ensemble of New England, Baroque 
violinist Carol Lieberman and harpsichodist Mark 
Kroll, in a program of sonatas by J.S. Bach, 
Handel, Telemann and Biber. 8 pm, Calvary Church, 
Lincoln and Center Streets. - 


Theater 


A Reader’s Theater Version of ‘““An Evening with 
Carl Sandburg” directed by Dr. Floyd Gaffney, 
exchange prof. from UC San Diego. 8 pm, Drama 
Studio of Performing Arts. Free. 


Moments of Being—A Modern Dance Concert 
with choreography by Cindy Kaster and Daren 
eign 8 pm, Performing-Arts Concert Hall. 
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THE WEEK IN PREVIEW 


Meetings 


Potluck/meeting featuring Raymond Dasmann, 
author of The Destruction of California. Bring 
table service and food to share. 7 pm, Live Oak 
Grange Hall. Call 475-1325 for more info. 


Miscellaneous 


Frisbee class taught by Craig Simon. Fridays, 4-6 
pm, West Gym. Free. Sign up, x2806. 


Poetry reading and film, 7:30 pm, Rm. 6, Laurel 
Community Center. 
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Saturday 


Movies 
Putney Swope, 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1. 


Concerts - 


The Pernucio Ensemble presents works by Rameau, 
Scarlatti, Veracini and a recently recorded sonata 
by Simon LeDuc. 8 pm at the Calvary Church 
(Lincoln and Center Streets) 
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sunday 


Concerts 


John Renbourn and Stefan Grossman, folk guitar- 
ists, 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. Reserved 
seating: Sections | and 5, $4.50; sections 2,3,4, $5. 


Theater 


ECHO, an evening-length dance concert performed 
by the Portland Dance Theater will have its San 


Francisco premiere at the Palace of Fine Arts, . 


3301 Lyon St. at 8 pm. $6, $4 or PAS voucher. For 
tickets and information call 666-2019 


Lectures 


Marsha Linzy, UCSC student, on “Transcendental 
Meditation Program,” 8 pm, Cowell Conference 
Rm., free. 


Miscellaneous 


GALA beginning of the quarter party: Help the gay 
& lesbian alliance get the year off to a good start. 
Bring munchies & ideas for acivities, 7 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. 


John Renbourne and Stefan Grossman appear this Sunday, Jan. 14th, at 


UCSC’s Performing Arts Theatre in benefit for KZSC-FM. 


New Wave Dance Concert-Music by JJ180, 9 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall. Cowell $1.50, others $2.50. 


Lectures 


Miscellaneous 
First day of classes at the Batish Institute of Indian 
Arts. ; 


FREE DANCE, College V dining hall, 8:30 pm. 
The band is VCO, “‘power pop for the millions,” 


‘and Hi-Fi. 


Singles backpacking trip. Stay overnight at Sierra 
Club Chalet. Reservation only. Call 438-3428.. 


Juggling Class-Learn basic ball and juggling tech- 
niques with instructor Jeff Gluckson, $12/6 sessions, 
3:30-5:30 pm, Activity Bldg., East Field House. 


Downhill Ski Repair Workshop-Get ready for the 
slopes—minor ski maintenance and repair, 7:30 
pm, Activity Bldg., East Field House, free. Call 
x2806 to sign up. 


Women’s Self-Defense Workshop-Instructor Kathy 
Quinn, will teach defense techniques plus focus on 
psychological factors such as confidence & escape. 
Meet at Martial Artg Rm., East Field House, 10 
am, $2. 


Kyudo Class-Saturdays, 1-3 pm, East Field House. 
This form of Japanese archery will be taught by 
Harry Edwards. Meet at the archery targets. If it 
rains, in the Activity Bldg., free. Call x2806 to sign 
up. 


Slide Show/Music-Mountain slideshow of Sierras, 
Wind Rivers Wyo., Grand Tetons, North Cascades, 
Joshua Tree. Music by the Greatful Dead! 8 pm, 


Rm. 105 Oakes, free. HE 


Winter Welcome Party for Jewish Students’ Coali- 
tion. Israeli Dancing; Israeli Snacks, Fun. Stevenson 
Dining Hall, 7:30 pm. ; 
\Champagne Brunch at 11 am, Laurel Community 


Center. Donation $5 to benefit SCHAC. For 
tickets call 429-9548 or 426-4599. 
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Monday 


Meetings 


Israel Action Committee-This quarter’s activities 
will be gone over and co-ordinated. 7:30 pm, 
Stevenson Library Seminar Rm. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 7:30 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec Rm. 


Exhibit-“Ear Heart Images,” graphics, drawings, 
sketches, and other memorabilia created for the 
Portland Dance Theater’s production of Ear Heart. 
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Tuesday 


‘Movies 
Two free films: Voyages To Save The Whales, 


_and another tba. Followed by a discussion about , 


a i Ti a ee eaece we we 


forming a Greenpeace Group at UCSC, 7 pm, 
Music East (behind Crown) free. 


Lectures 


Nancy Genn, Berkeley artist, sculptor of Scott 
Fountain at Cowell, will speak on “Papermaking”. 
Slide lecture on history of papermaking and current 
developments in the art of handmade paper, 7:30 
pm, Cowell Library, free. 


Meetings 


Merrill Potter’s Guild Meeting, 6:00 to 7:00 pm in 
the Merrill Baobab Room. Winter quarter member- 
ship sign-up. Old and new members welcome. 


Want to get in touch with your inner guidance? The 
Inner Peace Movement is offerring free introductory 

lectures Jan. 23, 30 and tonight at 8:00, Laurel 
Community Center. 


Miscellaneous 


Ice Skating Class-Today thru Feb. 20, 7-9:30 pm. 
Travel to Eastridge for instruction & open skating. 
$18 includes transportation & class fees. Leave 
East Field House at 5:45 pm. Pay in advance at 
P.E. Office. 


Photography Class-Beginning today, 7-9 pm. A 
non-credit class to brush up on photography tech- 
niques. Call x2806 for more info. 


Disco Dance Classes,7-8 pm, Disco I; 8-9 pm, 
Disco II. $8/8 classes; pay in advance at P.E. 
Office. Class meets Tuesdays at Merrill Dining 
Hall. 


Class series on Marxism, 7 pm, Oakes Art Lounge, 
free. Class meets Tuesdays through winter quarter. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Hamlet, with Laurence Olivier, 7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall, free. 


Lectures 


Two Views into the Future: John Holmdahl, Institute 
for the Study of the Future, on “A View into the 
Future,” a multi- media exploration, and Peter 
Stafford, Psychedelic Education Center, on “‘The 
Stoning of the Future.” 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall, 
free. 


Meetings 


Camp:.s United for Housing Action Meeting, 7:30 
pm at Merrill 102. 


Sports 


NBA Game- Warriors vs. Rockets at Oakland. $9 
includes good seats & transportation. Leave East 
Field House at 5:30 pm. Pay in advance at P.E. 
Office. 


Miscellaneous 


Seminar-Human Sexuality and Moral Decisions: 
Exploring the relationship between sexuality and 
the christian faith. 7:30 pm, Health Center Confer- 
ence Rm., free. 


Bellydancing class starts at 12 noon-1 pm, Activity 
Bidg., East Field House. $8/8 classes; pay in 
advance at P.E. Office. 


Psychology Colloquium-Dr. Walter J. Dowling, 
Assoc. Professor, Univ. of Texas at Dallas, on 
“Musical Scales in Cross-Cultural Perspective,” 1 
pm, Rm. 499 Kerr Hall, free. 


Mime Class-Starts today 7-10 pm, Martial Arts 
Rm., East Field House. $25/8 sessions. 


Backgammon Tourney-Bring your board to College 
V Coffee Shop at 8 pm. Lots of Backgammon and 
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$300 IN CASH PRIZES are offered for returning 
your Student Services Reg. Fee Advisory Study. 
Your Study can be returned in the box provided at 
your college or can be dropped in the campus mail. 
Your Study must be returned by Jan. 19 to be 
eligible for the drawing. Winners will be announced 
in City on a Hill Press Jan. 25. 


“The deadline to apply for entrance into the Natural 
History Pathway, Planning and Public Policy 
Pathway and the Environmental Studies Indivi- 
dual Program is Thursday, January 25 at 5:00 
p.m. Please leave applications with Juanita Nama, 
317 Clark Kerr Hall. For further information call 
x2104.” 


HOLISTIC HEALTH RELAXATION GROUP 
This group will meet once a week for four sessions 
with the aim of reducing tensions and creating a 
center of calmness. It is designed for those who 
have stress related problems, musculo-skeletal dif- 
ficulties, or anyone interested in exploring relaxation 
techniques. We will be using exercises based on 
Tai Chi Ch’uan, Tibetan Buddhism, and Traditional 
Chinese Acupuncture to work on the whole Body- 
Mind-Spirit and create a more harmonious flow of 
energy. To begin January 25 from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
for four consecutive Thursdays, course fee $12. If 
interested contact: Gary Dolowich, M.D. at 429- 


’ 2211 or show up at the Health Center Conference 


Room for our first meeting. 


DYSMENORRHEA GROUP. This group will. 
offer alternatives for dealing with painful menstrua- 

tion. We will use physical exercise, relaxation and 

breathing techniques taken from natural childbirth. 

Four meetings, $12 fee. To begin January 11, 18, 

25, and February |, Thursday at 5:30-7:30 p.m. in 

the Health Center Conference Room. Please pre- 

register by contacting Cowell Student Health Center 

ask for the clinic receptionist, x2211. Ten women 

will be accepted for this class. 


LEHRHAUS JUDAICA—Winter Quarter. All 
Tuesday nites: 7:30-8:30 p.m. “Hasidic Tales: 
Psychological and Spiritual Interpretations,” with 
Dr. Jeff Shapiro (Clinical Psychology) and Rabbi 
Rich Litvak at the Charles MerrillLounge; 8:30- 
9:30 p.m. “Introduction to Yiddish” with Bob 
Doring at Charles Merrill Lounge. 8:30-9:30 p.m. 
“Israeli Folk Dancing” with Laurie Topel at the 
Baobab Room at Merrill College. 


THE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE LI- 
BRARY (104 Music East Bldg., behind Crown) is 
reopening for the Winter Quarter. The Library 
contains hundreds of books, periodicals, etc. related 
to gay men’s and lesbian’s lifestyle, and its use is 
open to anyone in the Santa Cruz Community. 
Volunteers are needed to help staff and keep the 
library going. If interested call Dave at 429-2324 
(9-5 daily) or Jeremy at 426-3739. 


FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION WORK- 
SHOPS: Students applying for financial aid for 
1979-80 who would like help completing the appli- 
cation forms are encouraged to attend a workshop 
in room 150 of the Communications Building on 


‘ January 17th from 4:30-6 p.m. or on January 18th 


from 6-7:30 p.m. Application packets will be avail- 
able at the workshop. : 


TEACH SPANISH to Fluent English Speaking 
Elementry School Students. Where: Santa Cruz 
Gardents School-Soquel School District. When: 3- 
5 hours per week-class prep. time and paper. Credit 
arranged. Contact Ed Glazer 476-0525 between 8- 
4. 


STUDY LIST FILING: January 16-19. Packets 
are available now. Undergraduates: at your college 
office. Graduate students: pick up your packet at 
your board of studies office and file it at the 
Graduate Division Office. $10 late fee. REGIS- 
TRATION ENDS January 19. College approval 
and a $25 late fee are required after this date. 
REQUEST FOR NONRELEASE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: January 19 is the last day to file 
for winter quarter. Registrar’s Office. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRATIC MAN- 
AGEMENT: A series of community-oriented busi- 
ness training classes will Ge held in Sih Francisco; 


starting January 19th. The New School for Demo- 
cratic Management, sponsor of the program, is the 
only school in the country teaching business skills 
around the principles of democratic management 
in the workplace. Classes include: Democratic 
Management and Organization Growth; Financial 
Development; Financial Planning and Management; 
Bookkeeping; and Starting a Business. Each class 
will run for one evening a week for ten weeks. 
Tuition is $90 per class. For registration or further 
information on the New School, write or call: New 
School for Democratic Management, 589 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105. (415) 543- 
71973. 


STUDY/SURVIVAL SKILLS COURSE FOR 
RE-ENTRY WOMEN focuses upon re-entry 
women’s experiences and interests by 1) revitalizing 
“‘academic’”’ skills (such as reading comprehension, 
writing, notetaking, analyzing written materials, 


taking exams, etc.) and 2) exploring various cultures — 


of women in America: what we do, who we are, our 
strengths and our history. College Eight #60. 
Monday and Wednesday from 2:30-4:30 in Oakes 
202-taught by Wendy Luttrell, graduate student- 
Sociology. Come to this course to get acquainted 
with UCSC and other re-entry women students in 
order to share common experiences and build 
study/survival skills together. 


USED BOOK EXCHANGE. Bring your used 
books and price them yourselves. Books are sold 
directly from student to student—fair prices for 
buyers and sellers. Monday, Jan. 8—Friday, Jan. 
12 and Monday, Jan. 14—Wednesday, Jan. 16, 
Lobby of McHenry Library, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Spon- 
sored by the Universal Proutist Student Federation 
(UPSF). 


EAP DEADLINE DATE: Wednesday, January 
24 is the last day to file applications to the Education 
Abroad Program. Applications are available in the 
International Programs Office, 146 Central Services, 
(ext. 2858). 


JEWISH YOUTH AND SENIORS TOGETHER 
Outreach and exchange program involving home 
visitation, transportation corps, recording of oral 
histories, and Yiddish speaking group. To participate 
come to first meeting Jan. 21. For time and location, 
‘call Laurie at 425-0261 or Avshalom at 427-3856. 


SANTA CRUZ CAMPAIGN FOR ECONOMIC 
DEMOCRACY is hosting 2 Champagne Brunch 
Sunday, January 14th at 11 a.m. at the Laurel 
Community Center, 301 Center St, Santa Cruz. The 
menu will include champagne, fresh fruit, and 
quiche. Live entertainment is planned. A $5.00 
donation is requested. Please call 429-0192 or 429- 
4599 for reservations and further information. 
Proceeds will provide salary money to the Santa 
Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC) for an 
organizer to work full time for passage of the rent 
stabilization measure before Santa Cruz voters in 
the March 6 city election. 


DR. ROGER PAYNE, RESEARCH ZOOLO- 
GIST with the New York Zoological Society, will 
give a slide/tape presentation on the humpback, . 
right and fin whales entitled Voices in the Sea: 
Communication Among Whales on Monday, 
January 15, 1979 at 8:00 p.m. in Zellerbach 
Auditorium on the U.C. Berkeley campus. The 
evening is sponsored by the Oceanic Society in 
cooperation with the L.S.B. Leakey Foundation 
and SUPERB. 


FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT: OPPORTUNITY 
TO SPEND THE 1979-80 ACADEMIC YEAR 
IN INDIA. Berkeley—The application deadline 
for the 1979-80 Professional Studies Program in 
India is January 15, 1979. This is the last chance for 
graduate students to apply to spend the next aca- 
demic year in India doing research, field work or 
internships through a program coordinated by the 
University of California at Berkeley. For further 
information and applications, contact International 
Education, University of California, 2538 Channing 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94720; telephone (415) 642- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ POLICE DOG MOVES ON. Bonzo Fury, local 


radio personality, and dog, died Tuesday morning 
at the local pound. Mr. Fury was three years old, or, 
using years spent as you and I, he was 21. 
Bonzo was a good guy, a tireless inspiration to 
those of us who knew him best. His love was given 
with such total abandon that brought cause for us to 
place him higher in our hearts than any man, or 


beast. 
The Bonz is survived by a ‘auate of friends 
grateful for even his short life: Dede, Brian, Scott, 


Matt, Jim, Bill, Doug, Felice, Sierra, Zen, and the 


entire West Side of Santa Cruz, the neighborhood 
he cruised so diligently. 

So long, Bonz. You made our silly human endeav- 
ors seem somehow justified. 
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GAY. RIGHTS/Women’s Rights Lobby Day...- 
Monday, January | Sthis AB-] Day. Gay rights and 
feminist activists will gather in Sacramentoto lobby 
state legislators for the passage of Assembly Bill 
#1. AB-1, introduced by Assembly member Art 
Agnos, would prohibit employment discrimination 
on the basis of sexual preference and would prohibit 
sexual harassment on the job. A contingent of 
people from Santa Cruz is leaving on Sunday to 
prepare for their lobbying efforts. More people are 
needed! If you are interested in helping or finding 
out more contact Jeremy at 426-3739. 


BILINGUAL TUTORING. Stevenson 45B needs 
dedicated, hard working bilingual (Spanish/English) 
tutors to work at Santa Cruz High School with high 


‘ school students. We offer 5 units of credit per 


quarter and an enriching and rewarding experience. 
Fo more information, meet with us Thursday, Jan. 
11, at 4:00 p.m. at the Stevenson Library Seminar 
Room; or call ext. 2651 or 2688 and leave a 
message for Elba Sanchez. 


WINTER CLASS SCHEDULE: Basic Monday, 
Wednesday, Jan. 15-31 at 4:00 p.m.; Fortran, 
Tuesday, Thursday Jan. 16-Feb 1. at 4:00 p.m.; 
Cobol, Monday, Wednesday, Jan. 15-31 at 3:00 
p.m.; Stat Package for Soc Sci, Monday, Wednesday 
on Feb. 5, 7 at 4 p.m.; SAS, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Jan. 16, 18 at 3:00 p.m.; Manuscript Preparation, 
Tuesday, Thursday Jan. 12, 14 at 4:00 p.m.; Pascal 
Tuesday, Thursday, Jan. 23, 25 at 3:00 p.m.; 
Basic, ANY WEDNESDAY at 1:30 p.m. For 
further information please call x 2434. 


SO YOU WANT A CAREER IN THEATER? 
Or are you confused a bit about the theater arts 
major here? Come talk to Judy, free advice? Ill be 
at the College Five Coffee Shop Tuesday, Jan. 16 
and Thursday, Jan. 18 from 3 p.m: on, at the table 


‘by the fireplace. : 


‘ A SERIES OF COURSES DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR A GENERAL 
AUDIENCE AND WITHOUT PREREQUISITE OPEN TO ALL STUDENTS 


: OF THE CAMPUS. 


: Discussion Sections TBA. 


g Brose. MW 2:30-4:30 in Cowell 135. 


LITERATURE 89A/189A: The Ancient Epic in Translation: The Epic of 
y Gilgamesh, Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, and aspects of the heroic tradition. 
Taught by Laura Slatkin. TTH 10:45-12:45 in Cowell 113. ; 


i spring quarters. TTH 1-3 in Merrill 3. 


‘ SPANISH LITERATURE 10IT: Introduction to Spanish Literature in 
Translation: From the Cid to the twentieth-century novel of Spain, with 
° particular attention to Don Quixote and the image of the Hispanic World. 
S Taught by Gabriel Berns. MWF 10:00-11:45 inthe Cowell Conference Room. 


tet 24 


. | GENERAL LITERATURE Courses 


for WINTER QUARTER 1979 _ 


’ ENGLISH LITERATURE 10/100; Masterpieces in Historical Perspective: Part 
I of the Literature Board's new historical survey of English Literature: from ' 
Chaucer to BLake. Taught by C.L. Barber. MWF 1-2:15 in Oakes 105. i 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE I41AT: Dostoevsky and the Literary Tradition : 
Surrounding the Myth of St. Petersburg: Masterworks of Russian Literature in : 
translation. Taught by Wayne Wilson, visiting from Berkeley in winterand . & 
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SANTA CRUZ FESTIVAL OF LIVING MUSIC 
Saturday, January 13, 8 p.m., Calvary Church. 
French and Italian Delights; The PERNUCIO 
ENSEMBLE presents a sampling of character 
works by Rameau, a premiere of an unusual sonata 
of Simon LeDuc which they have recently recorded, 
and dazzling works by Scarlatti and Veracini. 
General admission $3.50, students and elders $2.50. 


“ARCHITECTURE, COMPUTERS, AND THE 
MIND: A DEMYSTIFICATION” will be the next 
topic discussed in the Public Affairs Lecture Series, 
sponsored by the UCSC Affiliates. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology Kristina Hooper will present a slide 
and videotape-illustrated lecture of interest to mem- 
bers of the Santa Cruz community at a luncheon on 
Thursday, January 11, at the New Riverside Restau- 
rant, from 11:30 am to 1:30 pm. 


A FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
for children 20 to 26 months old and their parents 
begins in the Cabrillo College Early Childhood 
building on January 17. Class sessions will be on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings from 9 to 11:15, 
with the children attending both days and their 


parents participating one day a week. The ten week - 


program is designed so that parents can observe 
their youngsters at play and discuss with staff and 
other parents the issues of toddler growth and 
development. Parents will also learn how to set 
limits for their children and create settings which 
encourage their children to learn, solve problems 
and make discoveries for themselves. There is a 
$30 materials fee ($1.50 per child’s session). Some 
scholarships are available. Pre-registration is re- 
quired. Call 425-6354 or 688-3020. 


ATIENIION FINANCIAL AID APPLI- 
CANTS: The deadline for submitting a financial 
aid application for 1979-80 is February 1, 1979. 
Applications are available in the Office of Financial 
Aid, 301 Applied Sciences. 


LITERATURE 88A/188A:The Modern Italian Novel in Translation: The -% 
‘ representation of self and society in narrative and film. Taught by Margaret’ 


MORE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE LIME KILN PRESS can use a couple of ~ 


students interested in fine printing. Meets Tuesday 
and Thursday, 10-12 a.m., McHenry Library. 5 
units. Project: Walt Whitman’s original Preface to 
Leaves of Grass restored to verse strophes. 


ATTENTION SCHOLARSHIP APPLICANTS: 
The deadline for submitting a scholarship applica- 
tion for 1979-80 is February 1, 1979. Applications 
are available in the Office of Financial Aid, 301 
Applied Sciences. 


NEW HOURS FOR OFFICE OF FINANCIAL 
AID. Except on check disbursement dates, the 
Office of Financial Aid will be closed on Friday 
mornings from 8 a.m. until 1 p.m. in order to keep up 
with necessary paperwork. However, there will be 
staff member available outside the office to answer 
general questions, make appointments, and provide 
needed forms. 


SANTA CRUZ WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER 
LOGO CONTEST. The Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Center is looking for a new logo to com- 
memorate their persistence despite this summer’s 
budget hearings, a design to symbolize the beauty 
strength and importance of the Socialist-Feminist 
Health movement. The logo will be printed on T- 
shirts and on their newsletter and pamphlets, both 
distributed nationally. Now is the chance for all 
their broke supporters to help them without giving 
money! Send your logo ideas to 250 Locust Street 
in Santa Cruz by Feb. 1. 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAM IN- 
FORMATION FOR WINTER 79: Orientation 
meeting Friday, January 12 at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Literature Board Conference Room (Classroom 
Unit 1). 


THE WINTER QUARTER EXHIBITIONS at 
UCSC’s Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallerey at. 


College Five will include “41 Etchings and Dry- 


points” by Richard Diebenkorn, ‘‘the New York _ 


Collection for Stockholm,” which consists of prints 
by several artists, and ‘‘ Multi-Media Photography” 
by Robert Heinecken. The Richard Diebenkorn 
exhibit will include works done by the California 
artist from 1963 to 1965, published in a portfolio by 
the Crown Point Press. It will be on display at the 
gallery from January 9 through February 5. Gallery 
hours are 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday. 


NEW UC STUDY CENTER ABROAD. The 
University of Lisbon in Portugal may become the 
newest campus at which University of California 
students spend an academic year abroad, according 
to the UC Board of Regents which at its October 
meeting gave approval to UC President David 
Saxon to enter into negotiations. Scholarship aid is 
anticipated for UC students who will live with 
families or in apartments. In addition to training in 
Portuguese studies and related fields, the UC 
program provides them with assistance in locating 
housing, along with academic and personal coun- 
seling during their year of study abroad. Additional 
information on the new program and application 
forms may be obtained in the International Program 
Office, 146 Central Services (Ext. 2858). The 
deadline for filing applications for the University of 
Lisbon program is January 24, 1979. 


CAPITAL—VOLUME I. Remember the ad last 
quarter for a group independent study class on Karl 
Marx's immortal work Das Kapital? Well, no one 
showed up for the first meeting (the whole earth 
restaurant was a mad house), so if you're still 
interested, call Deck Hazen at 427-3669 and we'll 
get it together. The class is designed to give you a 
working knowledge of: Vol. I—it’s sponsored by 
Michael Rotkin. 
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FOR RENT 
HOUSEMATE WANTED. Ideal location, Western 
Drive. Winter Quarter or forever. 3 bedroom 
house: $133/month plus utilities. Call Denree at 
426-0932. 

LIVE RIGHT ON BEAUTIFUL BEACH! 2 
rooms, $150 each in house. Rio Del Mar. Peaceful 
location. No tobacco, pets, kids. Vegetarians prefer- 
red. 688-0763. 

TWO ROOMS IN NEW, ALL WOOD HOME 
of unique architecture. Secluded Aptos Location. 
One with half-bath, private entrance. $150 plus 
utilities. Other $125 plus utilities. Negotiable. Call 
Mark 688-8828, 9 am to 4 pm. 


SERVICES 
HEAD SHOTS for actors/actresses, models, etc. 
Agency quality work! Complete facilities for various 
lighting techniques. Ken Kearney, 688-4546 (24 


hours). 

HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BY MAIL—send 
sample and cash, check or money order for $5 to B. 
Krieger, 90 Day Street, H19, Clifton, New Jersey 


Let it Pour 


In rain gear from the Basic Exchange. 
Your rain headquarters from lightweight 
ponchos to 3 piece rainsuits to knee 
boots to umbrellas. Let it pour. We'll 
keep you dry. 
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Foreign Car Parts 
USED-REBUILT-NEW ' 


1720 B Commercial Way, Santa Cruz 


PHONE 462-2020 
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City on a Hill Press — 11 January, 1979: 


CLAS S IFI ED | ADS Twenty oo for a dollar, due bp noon Tuesday. 


TASHAWORKS offers excellent service and rea- 
sonable rates for all housecleaning, decorating, 
ebasre gardening and baby-sitting. Try us. Tasha, 
425-5482. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 10-2; Thursday, 
1-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS! American. 
Foreign. No experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send $3 
for information. SEAFAX, Dept. D-13, Box 2049, 
Port, Angeles, Washington 98362. 
TEACHERS—Hundreds of openings. Universal 
Teachers, Box 8966, Portland, Ore. 97208. — 


FOR SALE 


DESK—$25, Oak Chest Drawers—$35, Table 
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and 2 Chairs—$25, and Single Cat w/Pad—$20. 
423-4408. 


INSTRUCTION 


GUITAR LESSONS— Learn to quickly figure out 
chords and melody to any song. Also, extremely 
effective method for developing relative pitch, very 
helpful in harmony and ear-training classes. Kevin, 
423-1545. 4 
CLASSES NOW OPENING AT Santa Cruz 
YWCA. Jazz Dance, Modern Dance, Disco Dance, 
Exercise classes, Belly Dance, Self Defense, As- 
sertion Training, Women’s Support Group, Women’s 
Retreat, Arts and Crafts, Cooking. MORE. Call 
426-3062. Pre-Register 303 Walnut Ave. 


AFRO-AMERICAN DANCE CLASS. Starts 
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MOUIX KMOWIX KMOMIX KOUIX 


® CHEF TONG’S® 
DINETTE SZECHWAN 


111 SOQUEL AVE. (AT PACIFIC) 
SANTA CRUZ, CA. 
TEL 427-0305 
(NO TEL. RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED) 


Thurs., Jan. 18, 5:15-6:45, Laurel Community 


CONNECTION 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ ¢ (408) 425-5177 


STUDENT’S SPECIAL! 


with U.C.S.C. I.D. card 
JAN. 11-18 


COPIES 21/2¢ = 


SPECIAL PRICES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


* FAST SERVICE!* 


Center, taught by Marian Oliker. Live percussion. 
. All levels welcome. 3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


V.W. TRANSAXLES—6 month or 6,000 mile 
warranty. $225 exchange or $300 installed (+up). 
Rich, 338-3795. : 

IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1 for your 
356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate Research. 
10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. Box 25097-B, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 477-8226. 
HOST FAMILIES NEEDED for Japanese uni-' 
versity students, February 17-March 16. Course 
center on Mission Street. Excellent opportunity for 
international understanding. Mrs. Jean Ulwelling, 
438-3783. ‘ 
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PLUSH II $299 
Footbench Optional 
CAPTAIN’S BED 
$599.00 
COMPLETE 
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